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One of the surest ways of getting a person to show 
out his best side, either in spirit or in work, is to ex- 
pect it. .The employee who has an impression that his 
employer thinks him good for nothing, the child who 
feels himself treated as though he had no right 
motives except those that are pounded into him, is 
not likely to show himself at his best in aspiration or 
energy: Many an unruly scholar can be easily tamed 
by showing faith in him, and every ope can be made 


_ better by drawing more surely than by driving, 


The only real and lasting basis of fellowship among 
men is in their fellowship with God, They seem to 
come together more easily on the material and intel- 
lectual side through their interest in trade, or science, 
or politics, or art, or literature. At the same time, 
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the sectarian disputes over theological doctrines seem 
to show that it is in the divine relation that unity is 
impossible. Bit all‘ union among men that is not in 
God is surface work, and remains such until it is 
made in some way a part of the universal human 
fellowship, which man has the right to in God. 
When the day of truest sanity comes, men will 
“bring their glory ” into the heavenly society in this 
way, and recognize all other phases of social life as 
part of the one perfect saci «8 in God. 


What we might have been, is of less importance to 
us than what we may be. Our “might have been” 
is now a mere fancy or a cause of vain regret. But our 
“may be” is still a matter for practical realization. 
And in realizing our “may be,” we shall perhaps come 
nearer to our “ might have been” than at present seems 
possible. The face that is set God-ward comes to re- 
flect the light that is above and beyond us; and in 
coming into the fulness of that light we receive its 
fullest blessings. There is a sense in which we 
may say : 

“ No star is ever lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been. 


The hopes that lost in some far distance seem, 
May be the truer life, and this the dream,” 





No man can be himself all by himself. His best 
self can assert itself only as he opens it out toward 
another. A man might as well attempt to breathe 
by merely drawing air into his lungs without ‘ever 
giving it out again, as to hope to nourish and develop 
his personality in self-communion, or self-seclusion. 
He must go out of himself in order to find himself; 
and the more fully he can open his inner being to 
another being, the completer will be his ownership of 
his best individuality. Partial companionship is 
better than none, but perfect companionship is best 
ofall. Bacon says: “A mar were better relate him- 
self to a statue or a picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
to pass in smother.” But where a true soul can give 
itself in utter confidence and sympathy to another 
true soul, both lives are made double in power 
and joy. 


Experience is an ill-attended school. The trouble 
is not so much that persons fail to get wisdom from 
their experiences as that they do not get the experi- 
ences that are within their reach. As Professor 
William James observes: “Our experiences are 
almost entirely determined by our habits of atten- 
tion. A thing may be present to a man a hun- 
dred times, but, if he persistently fails to notice it, 
it cannot be said to enter into his experience. We 
are all seeing flies, moths, and beetles by the thou- 
sand, but to whom; save an entomologist, do they say 
anything distinct? On the other hand, a thing met 
only once in a lifetime may leave an indelible experi- 
ence inthe memory.” ‘We are too apt to take it for 
granted that one who has taught a primary school or 
a Bible class,or any other kind of class, for ten, 
twenty, forty years, is therefore an experienced 
teacher, But it is the fact that some teachers of six 
months’ practice have really had a larger experience 





with the characteristics of pupils, their needs, and all | 


that pertains to them as pupils and as individuals, 
than others who have occupied a teacher’s chair for a 
quarter of a century. It is the business of every one 
to get experience in his business. And this is largely 
a matter of his own will power. He can if he will. 





HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP. P 


A man’s character and bearing are largely shaped 
by the city or commonwealth which is his home. In- 
sensibly he is influenced by the associations and ira- 
ditions and manners and customs of the common- 
wealth or city where he was born,—from the life of 
which he draws his life, and into the life of which his 
life has entered as a reality. Not only do we recog- 
nize a man’s nationality by his appearance and mode 
of speech and conduct, but we infer, from the same 
indications, the commonwealth or city to which he 
belongs. A Vermonter would hardly be mistaken 
for a Virginian, even though he were met in Cali- 
fornia; and a Bostonian would be clearly distin- 
guishable from a New-Yorker in the streets of Chicago. 

Paul, writing as a prisoner in Rome to his fellow- 
Christians in Philippi, says, “Our citizenship,” or our 
commonwealth, “is in heaven,” thereby reminding 
his friends that he and they are for the time being 
away from their real home, and that they are to bear. 
themselves as representatives of the heavenly com- 
monwealth to which they belong, even while they, as 
travelers and sojourners, are absent from it for a 
season. As Principal Rainy says, on this passage : 
“ All men draw much from the spirit and laws of the 
commonwealth to which they.belong ; and in antiquity 
this influence was even stronger than we commonly 
find it to be in our day. The individual was con- 
scious of himself as 2 member of his own city or state. 
Its life enfolded his. Its institutions set for him the 
conditions under which, life was accepted and was 
carried on. Its laws determined for him his duties 
and rights. ... When he went forth elsewhere, he felt 
himself and was felt to be a stranger. Now, in the 
heavenly kingdom, which had claimed them and had 
opened to them through Christ, the believers had 
found their own city; and, finding it, had become, 
comparatively, strangers in every other.” 

A man away from his own country, even though 
he be actively engaged in the line of business or of 
pleasure, thinks of his country as his real home, has 
an interest in its interests, and finds delight in com- 
panionship with fellow-couhtrymen unexpectedly en- 
countered in a foreign land. An American traveler 
in the East, when entering Palestine from the desert, 
saw in the distance, below Hebron, two or three white 
tents with the American flag floating above them. 
The glad sight thrilled him with joy; he hurried 
forward to greet the travelers with the feeling that 
they were members of the same national household 
with himself, even though he had never seen them 
until now, and might never meet them again. It is 
with similar feelings that a citizen of the heavenly 
commonwealth greets the heavenly ensign in his 
earthly pilgrimage, and clasps hands with his fellow- 
countrymen under that flag, encountered as he 


| journeys. 


A true man while away from his own country is 





peculiarly careful to bear himself in a manner worthy 
of a citizen of the commonwealth which he repre- 
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sents. He realizes that that commonwealth is liable 
to be judged by his spirit and conduct, and that 
therefore his course will reflect honor or discredit on 
the land of his birth, He knows, also, that those 
who remain at home in his country are affected by 
his reputation abroad. It brings a thrill of joy to 
every American heart to learn that an American has 
borne himself nobly, and with heroism or with 
princely generosity, in a foreign land, and that his 
nation is newly honored because of him. And a 
blush of shame tingles every American cheek when 
an American in a foreign land has been guilty of 
some infamous crime, or has had a part in some dis- 
graceful transaction. We are all members one of 
another in our common citizenship, and, when one 
member gains or loses, all the members gain or lose 
with ‘him. 

As it is in the earthly citizenship, so is it in the 
heavenly. The celestial citizen who bears himself 
worthily or unworthily here on earth represents or 
misrepresents the heavenly commonwealth to which 
he belongs. He gladdens or saddens his watchers in 
the home he claims as his own. The Jews of old 
were known as Jehovah's people. They had a dwell- 
ing-place here on earth, but they professed to belong 
to “a better country, that is a heavenly.” In their 
earthly dwelling-place they profaned Jehovah’s name 
by living unworthily as citizens of a celestial com- 
monwealth. Then they were scattered among the 
nations of the earth, and the Lord says of their con- 
duct while thus scattered: “ When they came unto 
the nations whither they went, they profaned my 
holy name ; in that men said of them, These are the 
people of the Lord, and are gone forth out of his 
land.” Every Christian who bears himself un- 
worthily as a professed citizen of the heavenly com- 
monwealth profanes the name of his Saviour King, 
in that men say of such a Christian, This man claims 
to be a representative of Jesus. 

A Christian believer is absent from his héavenly 
home while he is still present in the body. It be- 
hooves him to bear himself as one away from home, 
living in expectation of a final return to it. It is 
not that he is to take no interest in the occupa- 
tions of his present dwelling-place, nor yet that he is 
to fail of finding joy in companionships with those 
who are about him here. But itis that he is to realize 
that all the sights and sounds that delight the eye and 
ear in the splendid “ White City,” where the nations 
‘are gathered for a passing time, are but of temporary 
continuance ; and that when he is called away from 
that thronged city, with its pleasant associations and 
acquaintances, or when thee city itself disappears in 
the flames, he must seek for a permanent home “ the 
city which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

And God pity the man who, in this fleeting world 
of show and change, is a “ man without a country ”! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no better help to the study of the Bible than 
the Bible itself. If a man thinks that one part of the 
Bible contradicts another part, he will do well to ex- 
amine both parts more caréfully, and then he is likely to 
see that there is no such conflict between them as he had 
imagined, but that both views of the matter in question 
are reasonable and correct. Paul and James have often 
been mentioned as presenting irreconcilable opinions as 
to the importance of faith in comparison with works, on 
the part of the Christian disciple. In a recent issue of 
The Sunday School Times, this seeming discrepancy was 
pointed out as only in seeming. This has moved a North 
Carolina reader to give this bit of testimony as to the 
value of a reference to the Bible text itself : 

Apropos of your note on “ faith and works,” in your Notes 
on Open Letters of December 23: I was talking with a devout 
man, who confessed to finding much difficulty in the apparent 
contradiction of James with Paul. He quoted several explana- 
tions, and said none satisfied him. I took down my Revised 
Edition, and read to him, without comment, the second chapter 
of James. He expressed himself then as being surprised at the 
clearness and simplicity of the whole matter, and said just the 
words themselves were the most satisfactory exposition he had 
ever seen. Ifthe Revisers had done no other good thing but 





the translation of this chapter, the Revised Edition of the Bible 
would, in my opinion, be a great blessing to man. 

He who thinks that Bible teachings are not consistent 
with one another, will do well to make sure what those 
Bible teachings are, It is often the case that the Bible 
text is clearer than‘the popular comments on it. 


“ Honesty is the best policy,” and honesty is a positive 
duty. So far, all right-minded persons are agreed ; but 
when it comes to the question, What does honesty, in a 
given case, require? there is often room for intelligent 
differences of opinion. Property rights are, in the main, 
the creation of specific law, and, in order to decide ques- 
tions of ownership, there must be a knowledge of the 
law governing the case. “ Copyright” law is somewhat 
ambiguous and indefinite, and it is not always easy for a 
layman to decide for himself as to the precise scope and 
limitations of the law governing copyright, Yet ques- 
tions in this sphere of property rights are important to 
all concerned, and therefore interest. attaches to the in- 
quiry raised, as follows, by a Pennsylvania reader of The 
Sunday School] Times : 

In your issue of December 2, on “ Christmas Programs,” the 
Rev, Mr. Hallock speaks of having their own program,— 
printing songs selected from various specially prepared ser- 
vices,—the question of cost being the one particularly men- 
tioned. Now the question with me, as a superintendent of a 
school of nine hundred, has been, Is it honest to take selections 
from “‘ copyrighted ” songs, and use them without the consent 
of the publishers? Have we a legal right to do so,—not to say 
anything of moral right? I would be glad to hear in your 
paper on this subject. My own idea is that, in the management 
of our Sunday-schools, we cannot be too careful, on these lines, 
of setting a right example. 

Of course, it'would be wrong to prepare a hymn-book, 
or a collection of sacred songs, or music, for sale or gen- 
eral circulation, made up of, or including, copyright 
matter, without the consent of the party holding the 
copyright. But thé mere reprinting for personal use of 
the words of a copyright hymm would not seem to be a 
violation of the principle of copyright law. Printing is 
not in itself publishing. If a pastor were to copy out 
one of Longfellow’s poems by aid of a type-writer, or a 
home printing-press, for use in one of his sermons, with 
due mention of the author, he would hardly be suspected 
of unfairly appropriating the property of another. So 
in the copying of hymns and songs for private use in the 
home or the Sunday-school. It is only where the pub- 
lishing or using of such matter tends to interfere with 
the sale of the owner’s supply of it, that the question of 
honesty would seem to be a vital one. Yet, ag the Penn- 
sylvania correspondent suggests, it behooves Sunday- 
schaol workers to be an example to those who are without, 
in all their business dealings with others. 








SILVERTHAW. 
BY PRESIDENT M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 


Pale shimmering palaces, some mighty wand 
Hath called from the mysterious north, are here, 
Each ice-clad tree a magic chandelier. 

Mailed regiments the ghostly forests stand, 

Ranged ’néath the moon at Winter’s harsh command. 
Past plains of white the hills, alone and drear, 
Against the blue infinity appear,— 

Summer’s dear breath seems now forever banned. 


But this weird-glittering silverthaw shall pass, 
Shattered by life-light the glad sun doth wield. 
The pliant boughs shall wave the fields along, 
The brooks disprisoned leap laughing through the grass, 
The cemetery of the frost shall yield, 
And the world break in undefeated song. 


Hamilton College, N. Y. 





UR OF THE CHALDEES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


In the forefront of Abraham’s history stands the fact 
that he was born in “Ur of the Chaldees.” The addi- 
tion of the word “ Chaldees” so closely defines the geo- 
graphical position of the city, that it is difficult to under- 
stand how commentators could have so long persisted in 
identifying it with Urfa in Mesopotamia, The only 
reason for doing so appears to have been that Urfa is 
not far from Haran; and it seems to have been imagined 
that the distance from Chaldea to Haran was too great 
for a migration from the one place to the other to have 
been undertaken in the days of Abraham. That there 
is no relationship between the names of Ur and Urfa 
does not seem to have been felt as a difficulty. 

The true site of Ur was discovered in the early days 





of Assyrian research. Among the Babylonian ruins ex- 
cavated by Tayior in 1854 were those of Mugheyer (or, 
more correctly, Muqayyar), on the western side of the 
Euphrates, not far from its junction with the Tigris. 
Some of the mounds of ruin turned out to mark the site 
of an ancient temple of the Babylonian moon-god, and 
the cuneiform inscriptions brought to light by the exca- 
vator revealed the old name of the city, It was Uru, or 
Ur, and was further known to the Babylonians by the 
title of “the city of the moon-god.” The city was one 
of the oldest in Chaldea, and its temple had been founded 
at a remote date. 

The name Uru signifies simply ‘the city.” It must 
thus go back to a period when the town was the capital 
of a province or a kingdom, and so, par excellence, “‘ the 
city” of the surrounding population. The name was of 
Sumerian or non-Semitic origin. In Sumerian, eri de- 
noted “city,” and entered into the composition of more 
than one local name. Thus the leading commercial city 
of primitive Babylonia, built not very far from Uru, on 
the shore of the Persian Gulf, was called Eri-dugga, or 
Eridu, “‘ the gocd city.” 

The form of the name, however, shows that Uru was’ 
inhabited by a considerable body of Semites.. We are 
told in the lexical tablets of the library of Nineveh, that 
uru was the Semitic pronunciation of the Sumerian eri. 
Before, therefore, Eri could have become generally 
known as Uru, it must have possessed a large Semitic 
population. The fact is easily explained by its situation. 
It lay onthe west side of Babylonia, on the borders of 
the Arabian desert, and, conseqfently, on the very edge 
of the Semitic region. The desert was peculiarly the 
home of Semitic nomads, who were often employed in 
Babylonia as shepherds and herdsmen, many of them 
subsequently becoming settled agriculturists, and even 
traders. The latter naturally inhabited the towns. 

The vicinity of the commercial city of Eridu, with its 
fleet of trading ships, must have made Ur wealthy in 
those early days, and have introduced into it many for- 
eign elements. It was. just such a city, therefore, as the 
Semite Terah would be likely to dwell in, He was 
there in close touch with his Semitic kinsfolk of Northern 
Arabia, and yet, at the same time, in full enjoyment of 
the culture and organized government of Chaldea. 

We have seen that Ur was consecrated to the worship 
of Sin, the Babylonian moon-god. It shared this honor, 
however, with another city, and this city was Haran, or 
Harran. Harran was in Mesopotamia, and took its 
name from the high-road which led through it from the 
east to the west. The name is Babylonian, and bears 
witness to its having been founded by a Babylonian 
king. The same witness is still more decisively borne 
by the worship paid in it to the Babylonian moon-god 
ahd by its ancient temple of Sin. Indeed, the temple of 
the moon-god at Harran was perhaps even more famous 
in the Assyrian and Babylonian world than the temple of 
the moon-god at Ur. One of the last acts of independent 
Babylonia was to restore the ruined temple at Harran, 
Nabonidos, the last Babylonian king, having been com- 
missioned to do so in a dream by Be!-Merodach of 
Babylon. 5 

Between Ur and Harran there must, consequently, 
have been a close connection in early times, the record 
of which has not yet been recovered. It may be that 
Harran owed its foundation to a king of Ur; at any 
rate, the two cities were bound together by the worship 
of the same deity,—the closest and most enduring bond of 
union that existed in the ancient world. That Terah 
should have migrated from Ur to Harran, therefore, 
ceases to be extraordinary. If he left Ur at all, it was 
the most natural place to which to go. It was like pass- 
ing from one court of a temple into another. 

Such a remarkable coincidence between the biblical 
narrative and the evidence of archgological research 
cannot be the result of chance. The narrative must be 
historical; no writer of late date, even if he were a 
Babylonian, could have invented:a story so exactly in 
accordance with what we now know to have heen the 
truth. For a story of the kind to have been the ihven- 
tion of Palestinian tradition is equally impossible. To 
the unprejudiced mind there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the history of the migration of Terah from 
Ur to Harran is founded on fact. 

If founded on fact, we may further conclude that it 
was recorded in contemporaneousdocuments. We have 
learned from the Tel el- Amarna tablets that before the age 
of the Exodus the Babylonian language and writing 
were. used throughout Palestine, and that Babylonian 
literature must have been well known there; we have 
also learned from the cuneiform monuments of Babylonia 
itself that Babylonian armies bad trodden the “ harran” 
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or high-road to Syria centuries before the birth of Abra- 
ham, and that Palestine had been subject to the Babylo- 
nian kings. When Abraham entered Canaan, the 
Canaanites were not only acquainted with the cuneiform 
syllabary of Babylonia, they were also acquainted with 
the Babylonian language. The Elamite suzerain of 
Babylonia claimed to be lord of Palestine as well, and 
Abraham would thus have found himself in what might 
be considered a sort of province of the Babylonian em- 
pire. At all events it was a country into which the lan- 
guage and literature, the theology and beliefs, of the 
Babylonians had deeply penetrated. 

The very name of Uru or Ur is an evidence of this. 
It was never adopted by the Semitic Babylonians and 
Assyrians. The word they used in the sense of “ city” 
was d/u, which is probably connected with the Hebrew 
ohel, “a tent.” The only Semitic language in which the 
word is found is the language of Palestine. In Canaanite, 
Hebrew, and Moabite it is alone met with. It must con- 
sequently have béen carried to Palestine in that early 
epoch when Babylonian kings claimed rule there; and it 
must moreover have been carried there, not by the Sem- 


- itic Babylonians, but by some other Semitic population 


of Babylonia,—if, indeed, it was not borrowed directly 
from Sumerian by the people of Canaan. In any case, 
its existence in the vocabulary of Canaan is a testimony 
that in times older even than that of Abraham there had 
been intercourse between Palestine and “Ur of the 
Chaldees.” 

The name of the “ Chaldees ” is written “ Kasdjm ” in 
Hebrew. Its origin is not so easy to explain as that of 
Ur. In Assyro-Babylonian, it is true, a sibilant before 
a dental becomes /, and Kasdim might therefore become 
Kaldim. But the Kald& or Chaldeans of the cuneiform 
texts can hardly have given their name to the whole of 
Babylonia in the writings of the Oid Testament. They 
were merely a small and somewhat obscure tribe who 
lived in the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris and 
Eupbrates. It was not until the reign of Merodach- 
baladan that they made themselves masters of Babylon 
and thus became an important element in the Babylo- 
nian population. Consequently the old opinion which 
identified the Hebrew Kasdim with the Greek Chaldeans 
has not found favor with the Assyriologists. But it is 
difficult to suggest any satisfactory account of the name. 
In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets the Canaanites 
called the Babylonians Kassi, not Kasdim, a dynasty of 
Kassite kings reigning at the time over Babylon. A list 
of geographical names gives Kasda as the name ef a 
Babylonian city which seems to have stood between 
Sippara and Opis, and elsewhere we are told that Um 
Kasda, “the mother of the city of Kasda,” was a god- 
dess of the Suti or Bedouin. (“Inscriptions of Western 


Asia,” III., 66: 2,31.) But this does not help us much: | 


Perhaps the situation of Kasda on the northern frontier 
of Babylonia caused it to be specially known to the nomad 
tribes of Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia, and so to 
give a name among them to the whole population of 
Babylonia. It was, as we have just seen, well known 
to the Bedouin, who extended from Babylonia in the 
East to Palestine in the West. For the present, how- 
ever, we must leave the problem unsolved. P 
University of Oxford. 





THE LAST OF THE EMERSON CIRCLE. 
' BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Eljzabeth Palmer Peabody, who has just passed away 
in her eighty-ninth year, is the last of the famous group 
that gathered around Emerson in the days of his vigor. 
Dr. Holmes knew him, and has written a book about 
him, which is important chiefly as showing how little 
the Autocrat penetrated the thought of his great contem- 
porary. Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Conway, and others, knew 
Emerson, but not as his contemporaries. 

Miss Peabody was one of three sistefs, the other two 


* being the wives of Horace Mann and Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne. She belonged to the inmost group of the Tran- 
scendentalist school in the years of its best vigor. She 
was slightly younger than Alcott, Ripley, and Emerson 
himself; older than Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, and 
Thoreau. 

Her first notable intimacy was with Dr. Channing, 
whose sermons she wrote out for publication from his 
shorthand notes, while he read to her Plato from 
Cousin’s French version. She attended his church in 
Boston from her childhood, and in her “‘ Reminiscences 
of Dr. Channing ” (1880), she passes some shrewd judg- 
ments on the Unitarian movement and his relation to it. 


, She speaks of the lofty moral ideals which the school 


held up before young people like herself, but complains 








of the lack of adequate assistance in attaining those 
ideals. 

As ysual, the movement was dual. There was the 
ecclesiastical wing, whose aspirations were to be satisfied 
with building up a strong and aggressive “ denomina- 
tion,” and carrying their liberal interpretation of Chris- 
tianity over the land. Of this way of thinking were the 
younger Buckminster, Jared Sparks, Henry Ware, and 
other controversialists, who laid great stress on the value 
of the dogma of the divine unity, or, rather, unicity. Dr. 
Channing was the representative of the philosophic and 
idealist wing, which would defend that dogma upon 
occasion, but in their hearts set no more value upon that 
than upon the doctrine of the Trinity. Indeed, while 
Channing felt a keen repugnance to the popular state- 
ments of Trinitarian belief, he told Miss Peabody he had 
no objection to the doctrine as stated by Coleridge. He 
watched with the liveliest interest the rise of the Cole- 
ridgean school around James Marsh of Middlebury, and 
it may have been he who suggested to Emerson his pil- 
grimage to Middlebury to hear the new doctrine from 
the lips of its American representative. 

The Transcendentalist movement Miss Peabody de- 
scribes as the outcome of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the idealists with what they thought the paltry results of 
the Unitarian movement, It began when Emerson 
stepped out of his Unitarian pulpit, and classed Uni- 
tarianism with the things which are very poor pretenses 
in themselves, bué have a value as criticisms upon exist- 
ing and established systems. It at once drew Miss Pea- 
body, as it also had a decided attraction for her great 
friend. She had a large but unobtrusive share in edit- 
ing its strange organ, The Dial (1840-44), and she once 
told me that she contributed the articles on Christian 
socialism which led to the Brook Farm experiment. 
While the school generally were following Emerson’s 
gospel of pure individualism, she was impressed with the 
urgency of the social question, and was seconded heartily 
by Dr. Channing in this. She also edited the volume of 
Zsthetic Papers (1849) which were supplied by Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, and other members of the group, q 

The dispersion of the Brook Farm and the disappoint- 
ment of many hopes shook none of her interest in the 
social and intellectual problems of the day. She took 
part with Bronson Alcott in the management of his 
famous Boston school, which aimed at eliciting truths 
from the youthful pupils, instead of imparting facts to 
them, and whose discipline was preserved by making 
bad boys punish the schoolmaster. She assured me that 
the reports of the children’s answers in her Record of 
a School, and the Conversations on the Gospels were not 
in any way edited or altered. They were the account of 
just what the children actually said. — 

It was somewhat earlier that she experienced a change 
of views, which affected her attitude toward the problems 
of human existence. She was in charge of a small pub- 
lic library in a Massachusetts town, when an invalided 
officer of the United States Army applied to her for 
works of Kant in English, other than the Critique of 
the Pure Reason. The unusualness of the application, 
especially from such a quarter, aroused her interest in 
him, and she soon perceived in him a depth of thought 
and a reality of experience of no ordinary kind. She 
brought him to Dr. Channing, and, as she expressed it, 
her past and her future were speaking to each other 
face to face. This new influence evidently brought her 
into sympathy with great truths to which neither Chan- 
ning nor Emerson had brought her. She saw a new 
significance in theological phrases which had been only 
an offense to her. 

Another experience, somewhat similaz, befell her in 
later life. She was in London in 1872, and in some kind of 
trouble,—of what nature she did not specify. She asked 
her English landlady where she should go to church, 
and was advised to go to St. Peter’s, in Vere Street. She 
did not even know the name of the preacher at the 
church, and if she had heard it, it would have told her 
nothing, as she did not recall ever having heard of 
Frederick Dennison Maurice. But the sermon of that 
morning was a revelation of a new spiritual atmosphere. 
It lifted her at once out of her troubles into calm and 
peace, and gave her such a sense of the nearness of 
spiritual help and comfort that she went home in a rap- 
ture. She ascertained the preacher’s name and address, 
and called at his house next morning. He had started 
for the country at a still earlier hour, and would not be 
back for a week. A week later she called again, but he 
was too ill to see strangers. It proved to be his last ill- 
ness, and she never saw him. 

She returned to America with such a conviction of 





organization to have his works reprinted in America. 
The “ Maurice Memorial,” however, got no farther than 

to reprint in one volume his Unity of the New Testament 

and his Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 

largest subscriber was President Andrew White, who 

spoke to her of his great obligations, as an educator, to 

Maurice’s work on “ Learning and Working.” 

In her later years Miss Peabody became an enthu- 

siastic promoter of the Kindergarten. It was on her 
visits to our city in that behalf that I met her repeatedly. 

Although nearly eighty, she was full of vitality and of 
interest in all that the present was busy with, and full 

also of anecdote of the past. ‘For Channing and Emer- 
son she cherished the sincerest reverence; Bronson 
Alcott she saw also on his funny side. But Maurice 
she had come to regard as the prophet of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps she especially felt him a congenial 
nature, because he, like herself, had passed from Unita- 
rian limitations to a broader sympathy with the thought 
and life of historic Christendom, perhaps also because 
he never lost sight of that passion for unity which he 
believed to be the truth of Unitarianism. 

In her own life she reflected the tendencies of thought 
which have moved the literary and intellectual classes 
of Massachusetts through the greater part of a century. 
Her intellectual, history, if fully told, would cast great 
light on the main currents which have drawn the years 
in Boston and its neighborhood. 


Philadelphia. 





MY GIFT. ° 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 


No gold or gem have I to give, though deep 

As yonder sea my soul’s desire to bless ! 

To watch earth’s struggling crowds, and not redress, 

With kingly word or gift, the woes which steep 

Their souls in tears; to hear the wild winds sweep 

O’er human lives, adrift in loneliness— 

Ah, thus I share the sum of wretchedness ! 

It helps you not, sad souls, that I should weep. 

“* His fields are dead for us,” ye proudly say, 

“ And not a drop for cheer his vines bestow ;” 

** We do not know he weeps, ’tis holiday 

Where’er beyond our famished homes we go! ”’ 

Alas, your faith is lost while I delay, 

My gift shall be myself, and ye shall know! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“GROWING PAINS.” 


BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN, 


Paul, in the eighth chaptér of Romans, declares that 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.” 
Nature itself is waiting for a better and higher life, when 
the stains of sin shall be washed away, and the “aew 
heaven ” and “new earth” shall appear in righteousness, 

This sense of present pain by reason of imperfection, 
and the hope of something better in the future, is the 
constant lot of mortals, and is a prophecy and assurance 
of a brighter future in store for the sons of God. The 
weak little babe is but the promise of the man or woman, 
The so-called “growing pains” of children, from teething 


vegetable seed seems anxious to burst its prison-house, and 
its shoot travels far under ground to seek nourishment, or 
above ground for light, that it may fulfil its mission, and do 
the work for which God created it. Animals and human 
beings grow by day and night for years, and welcome 
growth by taking food and exercise, but struggle against 
pain and death as being contrary to their nature, and a 
bondage imposed on them. As it is expressed in Cony- 
beare and ‘Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul” 
(Vol. II., p. 175), “every groan and tear is an uncon- 
scious prophecy of liberation from the power of evil.” 
Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter speaks of “a noble discon- 
tent” in “‘those who have seen the vision of God,” as 
David and Paul and Augustine cried “for the living 
God ” (Psa. 42 : 2). 

The egg is enclosed in a hard covering, but that is 
only to preserve it until an appointed time, and then it 
gladly bursts, that it may issue in a new life, which in 
turn will have the power of perpetuating life indefinitely. 
Keble, in his poem on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity, 
illustrating the words of Paul under consideration, ex- 


claims: , 


“In Wisdom’s ear thy blithest strains, 
O Nature, seem to mourn.” 


Paul’s Christian life was a ceaseless struggle upward 


and onward ; but we live as we energize, and the discipfes 
could but speak what they saw and heard, and it would 





Maurice’s spiritual worth that she undertook to form an 


onward, are indications that the end is not yetcome. The . 


have been more painful to restrain the truth than to ex- 
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press it, though death might await the expression. The | directions, and it was necessary to stand at the switch 
kingdom of heaven is ever entered through much tribu- | and keep a sharp lookout; as I stood there ready for the 


lation, and the kingdoms of spiritual and mentaPsuccess 
on earth aré attained in no other way. 

If a man does not wish to be dwarfed in body, he 
must undergo the “growing pains” of childhood. If the 
butterfly is to rise from the earth, it must shake off its 
wormy covering, and then it will rejoice in the happy 
change. Hunger and thirst are painful; but, if they did 
not trouble us with a sense of pain, how could we exist? 
When a man ceases to have these painful desires he is 
dying. The mind grows by what it feeds on, and the 
effort to advance has a teridency to increase the labor at 
every step; but he who fears to climb the mountain 
will lose the beautiful view which is spread out from its 
summit, 

The noble Japanese who left his home secretly on 
shipboard for fear of his father’s wrath, as he was search- 
ing for religious truth; and who returned, after Chris- 
tian instruction in the United States, to teach his people 
the faith of Christ, who has lately gone to his heavenly 
reward, knew what the pains of spiritual growth were, 
and had the experience which has befallen thousands. 
Swaddling bands cannot constrain the body of a growing 
child. The minds of children grow with their bodies, 
and hence their ceaseless questions in this new world into 
which they have entered, and through which they are 
traveling to a fairer world above. Travelers learn by 
incessant queries, and earthly science progresses by the 
curiosity of man, who,interrogates nature and receives 
his answers from the God of nature. “It is the glory 
of God to Gonceal a thing: but the honour of kings is to 
search out a matter” (Prov. 25:2). Intellectual kings 
are thus constantly at work. See Agassiz on the shore 
of the Amazon toiling for months, and, by his own labor 
and that of his assistants, bringing home tens of thou- 
sands of specimens in natural history, which would 
occupy years of future study in ascertaining the forms 
and habits of fishes, and animals, and men, and com- 
paring the lessons to obtain the laws of design and use. 


Besides the internal pain of all laborious research, 4 


there is the outer obstacle of ridicule which meets early 
opinions. But this is counterbalanced by the joy in find- 
ing out matters, as showing growth, as the boy delights 
when he first assumes the dress of a man. 

Schools and colleges simply train the mind, and teach 
it how to advance; and the mental culture, and the 
gaining of the knowledge how to use the tools of the 
mind, are of far more importance than the facts accu- 
mulated. The bending of the twig also gives it a right 
direction, which will be seen when the large and up- 
right tree delights the beholder by its beauty and shade. 

Our noble government would have never attained its 
magnificent proportions, which dazzle the world, if it had 
not passed through the growing pains of the Revolution. 
Wyclif and Luther teach the same lesson in the Church, 
‘nat reformation can only come by means of a sore strug- 
gle, and that the man who really loves truth must learn 
to despise life, if it is necessary to die for Christ. 

Zhe present struggle for church unity is a growing 
pain, and it is a blessed sign; and may the pain be 
stronger until the happy result is achieved, and angels 
and men rejoice together over what is in the heart of 
God, and for which his blessed Sun prayed so earnestly. 

To the Christian, death itself is an advancement and 
an introduction to greater growth, when we shall know 
as we are known, and many earthly questions will be 
happily answered. “ We that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, 

but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life” (2 Cor.5:4). As the saintly Irish clergyman 
Lyte, just before death, triumphantly expressed his sure 
hope of immortality with Christ, who himself grew in 
wisdom and stature : 
“ Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee ; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” 


Bustleton, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
A GREEN MEMORY ABOUT A GREEN 
LEAF. 


BY WILLIAM HARKER, SWITCHMAM 


It was a burning hot day in July. The rails fairly 
groaned and creaked, as the fierce sun forced them closer 
ahd closer together. The switch lever almost scorched 
the hand when one took hold of it to throw the switch. . 


next train, I happened to look down at the rajjs near 
my feet, and I noticed a large brown caterpillar running 
hurriedly along the flange of the rail. He would only 
run about a foot and then stop, as though he were out of 
breath. Then he would try to climb up the rail, so as to 
get to the other side, where he would be in the shade; 
but finding he could not manage this, he would drop 
down again and make another run for a short distance, 
and again try to get over the rail. I knew the hot ateel 
must be painful to his many feet, and, when a spare 
moment came, I got a shaving near by, and placing it 
in front of him as he ran along, he ran on to it. Then I 
carried him around in the shade of the switch-house, 
Seeing a green dandelion leaf, I held the shaving 
close beside it, when he ran eagerly on to the leaf, and 
began to eat. While he was eating he looked up, as 
though to find out how he came to pastures green/and I 
thought he nodded his head,—but I might have been 
mistaken. 

That day was one to test the nerves and try the 
patience, but as I went home at night, tired and faint, I 
felt that it was not altogether a failure. 

Some one has said that kind deeds are the fireside at 
which the memory takes repose, and if so, we may all 
to-day lay up in store the fuel that will make bright, 
warm fires by and by. Youth is the time to be making 
sweet memories for old age to enjoy. «Shall we do it? 


Allandale, Ont. 





SISTER SATURDAY AND SISTER SUNDAY. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


They were all ready to set off to Sunday-school except 
Leslie, and he was in a fret about his book, which he 
was sure somebody had hidden on purpose to vex him. 
“ You all go on,” said the father; “I will help Les to 
find his book, and we can walk fast and overtake you.” 
A littie patient searching found the red-backed book 
under the sofa cushion, where— Oh yes! Leslieremem- 
bered now that he had put it there himself Saturday 
night. 
Father didn’t scold, but Leslie felt cross. and ruffled 
up, and not at all Sunday-sclhiooly, as they hurried off. 
“Once upon a time,” said father quietly, as if he had 
all day before him, and a long yarn to spin, “ two sisters 
lived near together. One was named Saturday and one 
was named Sunday.” 
“ Were those their sure-enough: names?” questioned 
Leslie, doubtfully. 
* Yes; why not? Wasn’t Crusoe’s man named Fri- 
day? Well, they kept up a great visiting, these two 
sisters. When Saturday didn’t go to see Sunday, Sun- 
day always went to see her. But there was a curious 
difference between these two visitors. When Sjster 
Sunday went to Sister Saturday’s house, they both had 
alovely time. The weather was always fine; their tem- 
pers were always sweet; they played nicely together, and 
everybody around was pleased. 
“ But what a stormy time Sister Saturday brought to 
Sister Sunday’s house. My! my! The clouds covered 
the sky; the wind blew cold and rough; the rain fell, 
and sometimes hail, and nothing was heard by the 
neighbors but harsh and scolding words.” 
“Well,” said Leslie, as the story ceased; “ what hap- 
pened?” 
“Tt hasn’t happened yet,” said his father, smiling; 
“but I am going to advise them to make an agreement 
that all the visiting shall be one way—Sunday may 
come to see Saturday whenever she likes, but Saturday 
ought never to go to see Sunday.” 
“ Is that a parable, father?” asked Leslie cheerfully ; 
he seemed to have lost his bad humor on the hasty walk. 
“ Yes, a little one; if you bring week-a-day things, 
like hunting up books, or blackening shoes, or carrying 
up your turn of coal, into Sunday hours, it upsets the 


your Sunday-school lesson on Saturday, or read your 


all; in fact, it helps to make the day pleasant.” 
They were at the Sunday-school door now, and father 


at the same time. 
about Sister Saturday and Sister Sunday; for he had 
many other lessons to teach, this busy father, on week- 
days, and Sundays as well. 

But as a gardener sometimes plants a tree with care 
and close attention, and waters and enriches it, and still 





It was a very busy day. Trains were hurrying in all 


Sunday-school paper or book, it don’t hurt Saturday al 


was out of breath with telling a story and walking so fast 
He quite forgot his little parable 


it in the ground, and never thinks of it again, and yet it 
grows, and spreads its branches, and puts forth leaf and 
blossom,—so Leslie’s father found this little slip of a story 
living and growing after many years, when many lessons 
harder to teach had seemed to die and fall away. 
Father’s hair was whitening fast on his temples now, 
and Leslie was a big boy, with long trousers and high 
collars, and big dictionaries and hard lessons. 

“ Where's Les?” asked the mother, one cold Saturday 
night; “the boy’s been out hunting all day, he must be 
tired, and ready for bed.” 

“ Here, Mistis,” answered a resonant young voice, 
coming in at the back door; “I’ve just been out to the 
stable and dog-kennel to see that Sister Saturday don’t 
step over to visit Sister Sunday to-morrow.” 

“ What?” said mother; and “ What?” said father; 
and Leslie had to tell them all about the Sunday he lost 
his red book, and father’s little parable. 

And as he told it, the row of little brothers and sisters 
round the library table listened, and laughed, and re- 
.membered, and so I hope the visiting between Sister 
Saturday and Sister Sunday is still all one way in that 
family. 

Lexington, Va. 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS. 


The following books are grouped under the heads 
History, Biography, Missionary; Religious Counsel 
and Devotion; Nature-Study; Fiction. According to 
previous practice in these lists, the books under each 
one of these four headings are given for youngest schol- 
ars, general range, older scholars, teachers and adults, 
in the order named; and a final subdivision brings the 
books for boys first, girls next, and either sex or both 
last, 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, MISSIONARY. 


Some Sweet Stories of Old: Boys of Bible Story. By the Rev. 
“C. J. Ridgeway, M.A. (Part II. gq. 4to, illustrated,-pp. 
40. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.). - 


These short stories of the. boys of Bible history are 
simply told, with questionings and comments, to impress 
the moral lesson suggested by each character and story. 
The unusually good illustrations, both colored and black 
and white, are a special feature, and quite as impressive 
as the word pictures of the text itself. 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus, Called the Great 
Admiral: Told for Youngest Readers. By Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. (Sq. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 187. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.50; boards, $1.25.) 


The principal facts in the life of Columbus, so far as 
it relates to the discovery of America, are here told in a 
charmingly simple style for the benefit of the youngest 
readers. The story is complete, and bears in. its telling 
all the charm of those tales of the imagination in which 
children delight, while its faithfulness to the historic 
record gives it a permanent value. 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome: From the Golden Age of Con- 
stautine. By Hezekiah- Butterworth. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 256. With maps. New York: T.Y.Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 


The author has placed before us facts of ancient his- 
tory in a fascinating and inspiring light. The effect of 
the book upon the reader will be like the clever telling 
of old-time tales, with an added interest that simple fic- 
tion can never arouse. Over a hundred full-page and 
text illustrations add greatly to the value of the book, 
which is an excellent one for all boys and girls. 


The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda: Told for Boys. 
By his Sister. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 338. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


The story of the trials and hardships of this pioneer 
missionary in Africa is here repeated for the benefit of 
the boys of to-day. The author’s purpose is to inspire * 
in young hearts something of the spirit éf personal 


whole sweet quiet of the day. But if you choose to get | sacrifice for the Christian faith which characterized this 


famous man, and a zeal for work in this particular mis- 
sion field. 


A Short Life of Christ: For Old and Young. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 486. New York: 
James Pott & Co. $1.50.) 


This book is not a condensation of the author’s larger 
work on the same subject, but has been prepared indepen- 
dently. While it isa book that comes within the compass of 
youthful minds, it is also one by which maturer minds with 
limited leisure or inclination for wider reading and study 
may profit. A firm grasp of the subject, a simple, direct 





it dies; and as he sometimes breaks off a twig and sticks 








style, many illustrations, plentiful reference notes and 
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tables, and a copious index, are some of the recommen- 
dations of;the work. 
Japan: In History, Folk-lore, and Art. By William Elliot 


Griffis. (16u%0, pp. 230. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
75 cents.) 


The author of this volume is well equipped by experi- 
ence and ability. The reader is taken back into the 
mythical and historical past of the nation, while a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Japan and its people’ is dis- 
played with a brightness and sparkle of expression which 
makes the book attractive as well as instructive. It is 
one for the older boys and girls. 

T he Story of John G. Paton : Told for Young Folks ; or, Thirty 
Years among South Sea Cannibals. By the Rev. James 


Paton, B.A. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 307. New York: A.€. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


The life story of this Christian missionary was pub- 
lished a few years ago. It has been rearranged in the 
present volume, and specially adapted to young readers. 
No product of the most vivid imagination could be more 
thrilling in interest than this true story of God’s work 
and man’s devotion among a savage people. 

Phillips Brooks. By Arthur Brooks, D.D. (24mo, PP. 50. 
lack 


With portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
and WhiteSeries. 50 cents.) 


The book is a memorial sermon preached by his 
brother soon’ after the great preacher's death. The 
author brings into review the life and work of Bishop 
Brooks, picturing, with a fidelity made possible only by 
his near relationship, the influences which molded his 
wonderful personality, and gave form to his brilliant 
mindand foundation to his high purposes. The story of 
Phillips Brooks’s life will always be an inspiration, es- 
pecially as it is told in this little volume, which-is rather 
adapted to the teachers and older pupils. 

Renée of France: Duchess of Ferrara. By Sophie Winthrop 


Weitzel. (12mo, pp. 222. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co,. $1.) 


Renée, daughter of Louis XII. of France, and Italian 
princess by royal marriage, played a modest but influen- 
tial part in the history of the Reformation as a faithful 
Protestant, a friend of Calvin, and brave protectress of 
the persecuted disciples of the new religion. The story 
is an absorbing one of unfailing courage in religious 
cogvictions, and of persistent endeavor to turn royal dis- 


pleasure to the interests of religious peace and liberty. |* 


The book is for older readers. 


Sister and Saint: A Sketch of the Life of Jaqueline Pascal. 
By Sophie Winthrop Weitzel. (12mo, pp. 320, New 
York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.) 


The facts for this interesting biographical sketch have 
been gathered from many sources, and form an accurate 
record of a courageous and consistent religious character. 
The book presents an important leaf from religious his- 
tory,—the connection of the nuns of the Port Royal con- 
vent with the anti-Jesuit movement in France in the 
seventeenth century. 

Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life. By 


William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik. (2 vols. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 331, 348. New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


This is one of the standard biographies of Lincoln, 
written by, one who was his law partner for many years. 
The work is dedicated “to the men and women of 
America who have grown up since his tragic death,” in 
the hope that they may learn here the true story of this 
remarkable life. 

James Powell: Reminiscences. Edited by H. Porter Smith. 


(12mo, pp. 213. With portrait. Boston and Chicago: Con- 
gregational Publishing Co. $1.) 


The book consists of a series of biographical reminis- 
cences of the former secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association. Each paper is prepared by a friend 
closely connected with Dr. Powell at some particulat 
time of his life, or in some special department of his life 
work. Dr. Powell’s remarkable personality teuched 
many spheres of worthy endeavor in God’s service, and 
made possible a life record which will inspire and en- 
noble the active service of young men. The older classes 
will be interested in this book. 


RELIGIOUS COUNSEL AND DEVOTION. 
Talks with Young Men. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. (12mo, 
pp. 286. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 

This book contains a series of familiar talks to young 
men, dealing with their daily difficulties and temptations, 

, and showing the best way out of discouragements and 
perplexities, with a sympathetic touch and an intellectual 
grasp of the whole matter which inspires confidence. It 
is a book helpful in every way. 


A Good Start : A Book for Young Men. By J. Thain Davidson, 
ag (12mo, pp. 283. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
1.25.) 


The words of wise counsel contained in these pages may 





when beginning his battle with the world. The advice 
followed will place his feet on a foundation from which 
the upward climb will be safe and steady. 

The Threshold of Manhood ;: A Young Man’s Words to Young 


Men. By W. J. Dawson. (12mo, pp. 273. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


In this volume is collected a series of practical sermons 
preached by the author to young men in the city of 
London. A knowledge of the needs of young men, 
gained by close contact with individual lives, prompts 
these earnest expressions of sympathy and help in every- 
day perplexities. Many a pathway may be cleared of 
its difficulties by the thoughtful perusal of these pages. 
The Transfiqured Life: Words to Help in Making Shining 


Lives. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (16mo, paper, pp. 31. New 
York: Ward & Drummond. 20 cents.) 


The author’s faculty for so simply putting powerful 
truths as to carry conviction without argument, is ex- 
emplified in this appeal to Christians to reflect God’s 
glory and Christ’s likeness in their lives. The book isa 
little mine of practical advice and help, especially to the 
young. 
NATURE-STUDY. 

Talks by Queer Folks: More Land and Water Friends. By 


Mary E. Bamford. (Sq. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 179. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.50; boards, $1.25.) 


The familiar and unfamiliar creatures of the animal 
world are here giyen voice to tell strange and inter- 
esting facts concerning their beings, surroundings, and 
habits of life. The book is a continuation of the plan of 
nature-study previously introduced by the same author. 
Its simple language and large print adapt it favorably to 
the comprehension of the younger children. 
My Saturday Bird Class. By Margaret Miller. 


trated, boards, pp. 107. 
30 cents.) 


This is one of the best planned of the children’s 
nature-studies, treating of the common birds, their 
names and habits, with pleasant anecdotes to impress 
scientific facts. The book is written by one who loves 
both birds and children,—a fact which accounts in 
large measure for its value and attractiveness. Each 
chapter is followed by a series of scientific descriptions 
for the use of teachers, and many illustrations are scat- 
tered through the pages. 


(12mo, illus- 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


FICTION, 


By Amy E. Blanchard. Tllustrated 
by Ida Waugh. (Sq. 8vo, pp. 160. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 


This is a series of short stories concerning twenty little 
girls, each one of whom presents some trait of character 
which will leave an impression for good upon the chil- 
dren who make their acquaintance. The full-page illus- 
trations add interest to the story. The book is for the 
younger girls. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


Enid’s Victory. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 119. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 40 cents.) 


A little girl, longing to be a brave soldier of Christ, 
sets her own loving nature to win the love of her grave 
and seemingly cold-hearted grandfather. The story is a 
tender, pathetic one, teaching gentleness of character 
and the lesson of boldly facing difficulties which cannot 
be avoided. It has a decided value for the younger boys 
and girls, 

Chronicles of Fairy Land: Fantastic Tales for Old and 


Young. By Fergus Hume. (Sq. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 191. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.), 


The author has given us a series of well-written fairy 
stories, a little out of the usual line of treatment, and sug- 
gesting the extreme of fairy impossibMities, yet convey- 
ing throughout, to a child’s mind, some easily drawn 
lessons in right-doing. The illustrations and general 
make-up of the book are excellent. It is suitable for the 
younger children. 

“Alls Well.” By the Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


(12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New York: James Pott & Co. 
60 cents.) 


This is a lively story of a voyage in the Mediterranean 
taken by three boy friends, one of them the captain’s 
son, in an English freight steamer. The book, full of 
enlivening incident and harmless adventures on land 
and sea, is attractive, and upright in tone. 

Fritz and His Friends: A Tale. By Lady Dunboyne. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 323. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
80 cents.) 


In this book a scapegrace is reforthed, hard hearts are 
softened, and many lives are made brighter, by a child’s 
simple and persistent faith in the natural goodness of 
every human heart. The story isan English one with 
many peculiarly English characteristics. The book is 
for the younger boys and girls. 


The Little Card. By Pansy. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 109. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 50 cents.) 





prevent many a young man from making fatal mistakes 


something for the Master, but feel that their opportuni- 
ties are few and small, will find encouragement in this 
narrative of the power of a single Scripture passage to 
set right wayward hearts and mold useful lives, 

Robin’s Recruit. By A. G. Plympton. (Sq. 12mo, illustrated, 

pp. 179. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.) 

The life of a rude and reckless soldier is controlled by 
the persistent faith. and unaccountable affection of a 
delicate, sensitive child. The tale is one of military life 
at a Western post, touchingly pathetic, and teaching a 
lesson of confidence in the better side of human nature. 
This is a little out of the line of Sunday-school books, but 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of such literature. 


Worth Having. From “The Pansy.” (12mo, illustratéd, pp, 
250. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.) 


We have in this book a collection of carefully selected 
short stories for boys and girls. The stories represent 
various phases of child-life and’ every-day experience, 
each with a good moral point, and all well told. 

Nemo; or, The Wonderful Door. By Mrs. O. F. Walton. 


{12mo, illustrated, pp. 192. New York: F. H. Revell & 
Co. $1.) 


Nemo is a foundling boy, adopted by a traveling basket- 
seller. In their wanderings, the child hears a preacher 
tell of the “ open door” leading to the city of God. He 
grasps only aliteral meaning. His striving to find thisdoor, 
with his final joyous entrance, and the after influence of 
his life upon those around him, make a touching story 
that will interest and help the younger boys and girls. 
Chilhowee Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 434. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, $1.50.) * 
The book presents « tale of the Tennessee mountains, 
and of pioneer days in the neighborhood of the Cherokee 
nation. The adventures of the missionary pastor and 
his family, particularly the boys, who, by the way, are 
real boys, with faults as well as virtues, have a basis in 
actual experience. The book is thoroughly readable. 
Money: The Boy and the Man. By L. B. Walford. (16mo, 


illustrated, pp. 108. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co, 
40 cents.) 


This little book teaches a strong lesson concerning the 
hardening influence of prosperity, and the need of the 
grace of God to enable one rightly to endure financial 
success, and to make it spiritually profitable. The story 
is well written, the main point being kept well in view, 
and makes profitable reading for the older boys and girls, 


Lyndell Sherburne: A Sequel to Sherburne House. By Aman- 
da M. Douglas. (12mo, pp. 369. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. $1.50.) 


The excellent study of girl character presented in 
Sherburne House justifies this sequel, which shows a 
clear comprehension of the development of restless girl- 
hood into well-balanced womanhood. The older girls 
can read the story with profit-and pleasure. 

Jan. By Mrs. Newman. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 249. New 
York: E, & J. B. Young & Co. $1.) 

A sister’s devotion and sacrifice for a beloved brother, 
imprisoned under what proves to be an unjust suspicion 
of crime, is the theme of this story of Scottish life among 
the lowly classes. There is an inspiration in this picture 
of womanly patience and religious resolve. The book is 
for the older girls. 

Polly Oliver’s Problem. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 212, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. $1.) 

A joyous-hearted, impulsive girl solves the problem of 
how to make a buoyant, sunshiny nature tell best for 
happiness in the lives of others. The tale is not a reli- 
gious one, but the seriousness of its. moral purpose can- 
not be disputed, nor can it be disguised by the author’s 
magnetic style. Older girls will enjoy the story, and will 
be helped by its sympathetic handling of their common 
perplexities. 

Bertha’s Summer Boarders. 


lustrated, pp. 312. 
Co. $1.25.) 


All the boys and girls of the Endeavor Society will 
enjoy reading this story of Christian effort on the part 
of a group of young people in a New England village, 
and of the good that came of it. There is a wholesome 
heartiness about the book. Just such aspirations and 
longings, and just such successes and failures, are found 
in real life among like surroundings. 


By Linnie 8. Harris. (12mo, il- 
Boston: Congregational Publishing 


Stephen Mitchell's yy A By Pansy. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 347. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.50.) 


The boy and girl whose ambitions are checked, and 
whose lives are without aim, because of narrow home 
surroundings or opposing social forces, will find their 
horizon enlarged and their outlook on life and its possi- 
bilities materially brightened, by an acquaintance with 
the young people of this story. The book has the char- 
acteristic religious undertone of most of this author’s 





Little children, and older ones too, who long to do 








work for the young, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.) 


5. Feb. 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation...Gen, 12: 1-9 














6. February 11.—God’s Covenant With ADFAIn.........0...-reere-eree Gen. 17:14 
7. February 18.—God’s Judgment on Sodom.............c0sse-e0+# Gen. 18 : 22-38 
8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham’s Faitt........ .........0-0--0+ Gem. 22 : 118 
9. March 4.—Selling the Birthright Gen, 2% : 27-4 
90. March 11.—Jacob at Beth-l..........cccccceceecceeercnreneecensenmernnes Gen, 28 : 10-22 
Tl. March 18.—Wime &@ MOCKEE.. ........00cccceeererereseeeerens Prov. 2:17 
38, Masoh 28,— {Of "The Resurrection OF CBPIBE... ......0ceseccvcerese Mark 16 :1-4 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue American InstytTure oF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY V.—THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 
Genesis 10: 1 to 13: 18, 


I. Tae Brezicar Facts. 

How the descendants of Noah and his sons populated the 
earth (Gen, 10 : 1-82). How the nations of the earth became 
scattered abroad and differentiated in language (11 : 1-9). 
The genealogical line of ten generations (292 years) from 
Shem to Abram {11: 10-26). The family to which Abram 
belonged (vs. 27-30). Terah’s migration with Abram from 
Ur to Haran (vs. 31, 32). Abram’s call (12: 1-3); his de- 
* parture from Haran (vs. 4,5); his journey southward (vs. 
6-9) ; his visit to Egypt (v. 10); the deception practiced on 
Pharaoh, and its outcome (vs. 11-20); his return to Bethel 
(18: 1-4). Difficulties with Lot (vs. 5-7). Abram’s generous 
offer (vs. 8,9). Lot chooses the “circle” (vs. 10-13). Abram 
blessed and given assurance of possession of the land (vs. 
14-17); settles at Hebron (v. 18). 

II. Suecrsrep Tortcs. 

1, The Introductory Material. Chapters 10 and 11 are clearly 
introductory to the account of Abraham. (1.) Chapter 10 
seems to place all the nations known to the biblical writer 
into three divisions, each under a son of Noah. The prin- 
ciple of division has been stated variously as color, human 
speech, political history and civilization (Tiele, Wright), 
and geographical situation (Sayce). Its underlying religious 
idea is unique (for that time) and stimulating: all nations 
ane related together. Think of the effect of this thought on 
a devout Israelite! (2.) The Tower of Babel narrative shows 
why mankind was broken up into distinct nations, and how. 
This tendency to divergence and independence cleared the 
way fora “peculiar people,”—the Hebrews, (3.) The ten 
postdiluvians show that the blessing transferred to the race 
of Shem was by direct descent brought to Abram, the son of 
Terah. The short time allowed from the flood to Abram is 
surprising, for Abram touched two great civilizations,—that 
of Babylonia and that of Egypt. 

2. The Call of Abram, (1.) The method of the call: By 
verbal statement, vision, mental impression, or the arousing 
of personal disgust with polytheistic surroundings? In some 
way divinely selected. (2.) Its contents. He was to go toa 
land of religious freedom, there to become great and to be in- 
strumental in blessing the world. (3.) Its effect. A new 
nation, a new religion, a new type of religious life. (4.) Its 
reality. Compare the life and culture of Babylonia then. 
Abram left everything for the sake of religious advantage. 

8. Abraham in Canaan. (1.) His retinue. Considering 
14: 14, 23: 6, and similar expressions, are we to think of 
Abram es the head of a family, or of, practically, a tribe? 

(2.) His route. Follow it outon a map. (3.) The inhabitants 
of Canaan. To be distinguished, according to Sayce (“ Races 
of the Old Testament”), into Amorite clans, chiefly in the 
south; Canaanites, mainly on the coasts and in the valleys; 
Philistines and Hittites. They possessed wealth, some cvl- 
ture, considerable strength. (4.) His final location. Lot 
chose the “circle of Jordan,” Abram took the “hill country 
of Judea.” Think of the advantage, after all, to Abram, from 
such & location. 
III. Rererences ror READING. 

Tomkin’s “ Studies on the Times of Abraham” gives a 
vivid picture of the civilization which Abram left. Sayce’s 
“Races of the Old Testament” gives valuable studies of 
Genesis 10, and of the peoples of Palestine. Dods’s “ Genesis” 
has excellent notes on the whole passage. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., FEBRUARY 4, 1894. 
Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 12: 1-9. Memory verses: 1-3.) 
COMMON VERSION. { REVISED VERSION, 


} 


1 Now the Lorp had said unto; 1 Now the Lorp said unto 
A’bram, Get thee out of thy Abram, Get thee out of thy 


and from thy father’s house, unto| and from thy father’s house, 
a land that I will shew thee: unto the land that I will shew 
2 And I will make of thee a| 2 thee: and I will make of thee 
great nation, and I will bless thee, a great nation, and I will biess 
and make thy name great ; and thee, and make thy name 
thou shalt be a blessing : great; and be thou a blessing: 
3 And I will bless them that| 3 and I will blessthem that bless 
bless thee, and curse him that thee, and him that curseth 
curseth thee: and in thee sha!! thee will I curse: and in thee 
all families of the earth be shall all the families of the 
blessed. 4 earth be blessed. So Abram 
480 A’bram departed, as the went, as the Lorp had spoken 
Lorp had spoken unto bim ; and unto him ; and Lot went with 
Lét went with him: and A’bram him: and Abram was seventy 
was seventy and five years old and five years old when hede- 
when he departed out of Hé/ran.| 5 parted out of Haran, And 
5 And A’bram took Sa‘rii his| Abram took Sarai bis wife, 
wife,and Lot his brother’ sson,and and Lot his brother’s son, and 
all their substance that they had all their substance that they 
gathered, and the souls that they had gathered, and the souls 
had gotten in Hf’ran; and they that they had gotten in Ha- 
went forth to go into the land of ran ; and they went forth to 
Ci/naan ; and into the land of go into the land of Canaan; 
Ca’/naan they came. and into the land of Canaan 
6 { And A’bram passed through | 6 they came. And Abram passed 
the land unto the place of Si’- through the land unto the 
chem, urito the plain of MO’reh. place of Shechem, unto the 
And the Cé’naan-ite was then in loak of Moreh. And-theCa- 
the land. naanite was then in the land. 
7 And the Lorp appeared unto| 7 And the LorD appeared unto 
A’bram, and said, Unto thy seed Abram, and said, Unto thy 
will I give this land: and there seed will I give this land; and 
builded he an altar unto the there builded he an altar unto 
LorD, who appeared unto him. the Lorp, who appeared unto 
8 And he removed from thence | 8 him. And he removed from 
unto a mountain on the east of thence unto the mountain on 
Béth’-4l, and pitched his tent, the east of Beth-el, and pitched 
having Béth’-¢l on the west, and his tent, having Beth-el on the 
Ha&1 on the east: and there he west, and Ai on the east: and 
builded an altar unto the Lorp, there he builded an altar unto 
4nd called upon the name of the the LorgD, and called upon the 
LorpD. 9 nameoftheLorp. And Abram 
9 And A’bram journeyed, going journeyed, going on still to- 
on still toward the south. ward the *South. 

terebinth % Heb. Negeb, the southern tract of J udah. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ show” for “ shew’’ in verse 
1,and “ Jehovah” for *‘ the Lorp” throughout. 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Lesson Topic: A Select People Called. 

1. God’s Appeal, vs. 1-3, 7a. 

2. Abram’s Response, vs. 4-6, 7b-9. 
GoupeEn Text: J will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing.—Gen. 12 : 2. 


Lesson OUTLINE : 


Datry Home REaptnas: 
4.—Gen. 12:1-9. Beginning of the Hebrew nation. 
T.—Gen. 18 : 14-18, God's gift to Abram. 
W.—Gen. 15: 1-7. The promise confirmed. 
T.—Acts 7 : 1-7. Called out. 
F.—Gal. 3:6-11. Faithful Abraham. 
$.—Mark 10 : 28-31. Leaving all for Christ. 
$.—Heb. 11: 6-12. Faith and obedience. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GOD’S APPEAL, 

1. By Direct Address : 

Now the Lord said unto Abram (1). 
The Lord spake unto Moses face to face (Exod. 33 : 11). 
The Lord spake with you face to face (Deut. 5 : 4). 
And lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying (Matt. 3:17). 
ll, By Explicit instruction : 

Get thee out of thy cowntry, . . . wnto the land (1), 
Arise, walk through the land ‘Gen. 13 : 17). 
I will instruct thee an: teach thee in the way (Psa. 22: 8). 
Get thee out of thy land... and come into the land (Acts 7:3). 
Wi. By Gracious Eneouragements : 

I will bless thee 3. . and be thou a blessing (2). 
Blessed be every one that blesseth thee (Gen. 27 : 29). 
Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for ever (1 Chron. 17 : 27). 
Fear not ; for | am with thee (Isa, 43 : 5). 
IV. By Sure Defense : 

Him that curseth thee will I curse (3). 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee (Gen. 27 : 29). 
I will be an enemy unto thine enemies (Exod. 23 : 22). 
Ye did it not unto one of these least (Matt. 25 : 45). 
V. By Splendid Opportunity : 

In thee shali all the families of the earth be blessed (3). 
Men shall be blessed in him (Psa. 72 : >, 
I will make you fishers of men (Matt. 4 : 19). 

Speak: ... for 1 have much people in ‘this city (Acts 18 : 9, 10), 

Vi. By assuring Fidelity : 

Unto thy seed will I give this land (7). 
Alf the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it (Gen. 18 : 15). 
All the land of Canaan, for an averianting pes ssion (Gen. 17 : 8). 
Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan , 105 : 11). 


II. ABRAM’S RESPONSE. 

1. Active: 

So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him (4). 
They went forth to go into the — of Canaan (Gen. 12 : 5). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10 
Abraham, when he was called, cheyed to go (Heb. 11 : 8). 
i. Entire : 

Abram took Sarai, ... Lot, ... and all their substance (5). 
Thou hast not withheld thy son . . . from me (Gen, 22 : 12). 
They . . . lett the boat and their father, and followed (Matt. 4: 22). 
He went. out, not knowing whither he went (Heb. 11 : 


WW. Stedfast : 





IV. Courageous : 

The Canuanite was then in the land (6). D 

Only be strong and very coura (Josh, 1°: 7). ' 

He will without fail drive out... the Canaanite (Josh, 3 : 10). 

Thou shalt drive out the Canaanites, though . . . strong (Josh. 17 : 18). 


V. Reverential: 

There bwilded he an altar unto the Lord (7). 

Noah builded an altar unto the Lord ~~ 8 : 20). 

Abraham = the altar there (Gen. 22 : 

Offer service .. . with reverence and awe ttted. 12 : 28). 

Vi. Prayertul : 

He. .« called upon the name of the Lord (8). 

Then men to call u the name of the sass (Gen, 4 : 26). 
1 will call on the name of the Lord (1 Kings 18 : 24). 

I will. . . call upon the name of the Lord (Psa. 6: 17). 


Verse 1.—“The Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out.”” Divine 
communication Loe men : (1) The fact; ‘(2) The method ; (3) The 


et: (4) The value. 

‘erse 2,—‘' I will make of thee a great nation.”” The birth of a 
nation; (1) The controlling power ; (2) The initial act; (3) The or- 
dained means; (4) The stupendous results 

Verse 3.+-“* In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed,’’ 
The ‘Abrahamic influence (1) In his natural descent; (2) In his 
spiritual descent.—The Abrahamic prophecies (1) Already lfiled ; 
( remns fulfilment. 

rse 4.—‘'So Abram went.”’ (1) Under orders; (2) By faith® (3) 
Nothing doubting ; A Tc victory. 

Verse 5.—‘‘ Into the land of Conean they came.’’ (1) Destination 
reached ; (2) Difficulties vanquished: (3) Obedienve perfected; (4) 
Distinction won 

Verse 7.— There builded he an altar unto the Lord.” Abram’s 
altar: (1) At what place; (2) For whose service; (3) For what uses,— 
Altars: (1) Varieties ; (2) Uses ; (3) Symbolism. 

Verse &.—'* He builded an altar, . : . and cailed upon the name of 
be Lord,” Instruments of divine service : (1) The altar; (2) The 
voice. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ALTARS, 


Used for sacrifices (Exod. 20 : 24; Lev. 1 : 5-8). 

Made of natural materials (Deut. 27 : 5, 6; Judg. 13 : 19, 20). 
In open spaces (Deut. 16 : 21; 1 Kings 14 : 15). 

Inscriptions upon them (Deut. 27 : 8; Acts 17 : 23). 

A place of safety (1 Kings 1 : 50, 51 ; 2: 28-31). 

A type of Christ (Rev. 8:3; 9:18). ‘ 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Book of Genesis naturally falls into three main divis- 
ions : the pre-patriarchal narratives (chaps. 1-11), the history 
of the patriarchs in Palestine (12-38), and the history of 
Israel in Egypt (39-50). The first of these divisions properly 
consists, I suppose, of five sections (1:1,2to2:4a; 2:46 
to 4: 26; 5; 6-1 to9:17; 9:18 to 11:32). In connecfion 
with the previous lessons, we have considered the first four 
of these sections. The fifth may be analyzed as follows: 
First: A summary statement (9: 18,19). Second: The little 
poem, “ Cursed be Canaan,” with the narrative explaining it 
(9 : 20-27). Third: Completion of the narrative of Noah’s 
life (9 : 28, 29). Fourth: “The Generations of the Sons of 
Noah” (10). Fifth; The name Babel, and how it came 
about (11: 1-9). Sixth: ‘“ The Generations of Shem ” (11: 
10-26). Seventh: “The Generations of Terah” (11 : 26-32). 
In these sections the field of view narrows from Noah to 
Shem, from Shem to Eber, from Eber to Terah, from Terah 


| to Abraham. And so this section leads up to the second 


main division of Genesis, which begins with our Sunday- 
school lesson. 

Tue CHRONOLOGY.—If an average Sunday-school teacher 
should spend: two whole months feading what has been 
written on the chronology of this period, it is by no means 
certain that he would know nfuch more on the subject than 
before he began. If he will spend two hours doing a little 
rudimentary arithmetic, and mastering a few primary and 
accessible facts, he will know nearly as much as is really 
known by all who have written on the subject. The follow- 
ing are the dated events, in years of the Flood, as given in 
the Hebrew (and English) text of chapter 11: 
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In Genesis 1: 26, the salleithh not ‘cia sake understodid 





Into the land of Canaan they came (5). 


He that endureth to the end, the same 





country, and from thy kindred,| country, and from thy kindred, 


Unstable as water, thou shalt not have the pee _— (Gen. 49°: 4). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 1 + 58), 
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(Matt. 2: 22). | 


that the three brothers were born the same year. I assume 
that Nahor was the eldest, and give the date to him. 
The Septuagint says that Shelah was s hundred and thirty 
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years old (instead of thirty, as in the Hebrew) when Eber 
was born. It increases the othr parallel numbers similarly, 
and inserts the name of Cainan (comp. Luke 3 : 36) between 
those of Arphaxad and Shelah. There are so many variant 


. readings that no one can tell certainly, but probably the 












Septuagint numerals give 1257 years after the Flood as the 
date of the migration from Haran to Palestine. In round 
numbers this was, according to the data given in the Bible, 
somewhere about 2000.B.C. Ussher makes it 1921 B.C., and 
others make the number larger or smaller. 

As between the longer chronology here, and the shorter, 
the Hebrew text is, on general principles, more trustworthy 
than the Septuagint. But, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
numerals make Arphaxad, Shelah, Shem, and Eber to have 
survived Abram’s migration to Palestine, and Eber to have 
survived Abraham himself. This seems improbable. Fur- 
ther, events in Egyptian and Babylonian history, now recog- 
nized as known by credible evidence, require more time than 
the Hebrew numerals allow; and the Babylonian events, at 
least, cannot have been antediluvian (Gen. 10: 10; 11: 9). 
In view of these facts, the Septuagint numerals claim careful 
consideration. 

GrocrapHy.—Abraham wascalled in Ur of the Chaldees, 
on the lower Euphrates, the southwest side of the river, The 
maps that locate Ur in some other region are incorrect. His 
first migration was somewhat Jess than five hundred miles, in 
a general northwesterly direction, to Haran, away from the 
Euphrates, on the opposite side. His second migration was 
to the southwest, more than three hundred miles, entering 
the country west of the Jordan at Shechem. No one should 
imagine that he understands this narrative unless he is able, 
at sight, to locate these geographical particulars on the proper 
map. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The lesson begins by speaking of God’s call to Abraham, 
and Abraham’s obedience (1-4), and then adds particulars: 
The journey (5), the first camping-place in Canaan (6, 7), the 
second camping-place (8), subsequent movements (9). 

‘Verse 1.—Had said: The Revised Version is correct in 
avoiding the pluperfect here. All the same, the pluperfect 
of the old version, though it is interpretation, and not trans- 
lation, is correct interpretation. The call came to Abraham 
before he left Ur. .So the writer of Genesis held (15 : 7); 
so Stephen understood it (Acts 7 : 2, 3); so it best fits its own 
immediate context.— Now: This word is not here an adverb 
of time, but simply a conjunction. A simpler and better 
rendering would be “and.” Our translators use the conjunc- 
tion “ now,” in order to indicate that what follows is not con- 
tinuous in time with what precedes, and this would be correct 
provided chapters 11 and 12 were strictly continuous narra- 
tive. But they are not. In chapter 11 the writer of Genesis 
completes one main division of his theme ; in chapter 12 he 
begins another. Chapter 12 begins independently, just asthe 
books of Jonah or Ezekiel begin. Its facts connect them- 
selves closely with those of chapter 11, but it starts from some 
decades back of -the point where chapter 11 closes, Presum- 
ably, chapter 12 was written first, and the other afterward 
written up to it; but, at any rate, we have here an independent 
beginning. The syntax would be tolerably well indicated if 
the conjunction were translated by the English “ and ” printed 
in capitals—From thy kindred, and from thy father’s house: 
Terah went with Abraham (11: 31), but that does not affect 
the applicability of these phrases.— Unto the land that I will 
shew thee: The Revised Version is correct in using the article. 
This clause agrees with the statement that Terah and the 
family went forth from Ur “ to go into the land of Canaan” 
(11: 31). 

Verses 2, 3.—The promise consists. of six specifications, 
arranged in climacteric order. In subsequent accounts of 
this promise, Abraham’s seed is joined with him in it; and 
I suppose that is implied even here. Abraham is to become a 
nation, a blessed nation, with a great name, a blessing to 
others, so standing between God and men that their relations 
to God shall be determined by their relations to him, God’s 
chosen channel of blessing to all mankind.—And make thy 
name great: The English versions here trahslate and punc- 
tuate as if this were a mere appendage to the preceding 
clause. The Hebrew carefully avoids such-a construction. 
The subject should be repeated in translating: “ And I will 
make,.”—Thou shalt be a blessing: The Revised Version has, 
“And be thou a blessing,” which gives the form correctly, 
but makes no important difference in the meaning.—Curse 
him that curseth thee: The two words for cursing are, in the 
Hebrew, not the same. Perhaps the difference would be 
fairly expressed in English thus: “I will make accursed him 
that uttereth curses against thee.”—Families of the earth: 
Strictly, “of the ground.” This part of the promise is five 
times repeated in Genesis. Here and in 28 : 14 the phrase 
“families of the ground” is used, while “nations of the 
earth” is used in the other three places.—Be blessed : This 
form of the verb is used here and in 18: 18; 28:14. Itis 
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“shall pronounce themselves blessed,” or “‘shall invoke bless- 
ings on themselves.”—Jn thee: Various interpretations are 
proposed. Some say “through thee,” making Abraham the 
channel through which the blessing flows. Others say “with 
thee,” or “ by thee;” thatis, Abraham shall be prominent in 
the formula in which men pronounce or invoke blessings. I 
think the expression is rather analogous to our phrase “ paid 
in gold.” The gold itself is the payment, and Abraham him- 
self (that is, himself and his posterity) is the blessing. But 
these are matters of detail. In any case, we have here one 
central truth, God’s blessing to mankind in Abraham. This 
truth is here first recorded. It is the one theological doc- 
trine that is emphasized in Genesis, The rest of. the Old 
Testament is simply the unfolding of it. The New Testa- 
ment writers identify it as the central truth of Christianity, 
interpreted in the person of the living Christ. 

In the subsequent accounts given in Genesis of this promise, 
we learn that it was to be eternally operative, and that it was to 
Abraham and his “seed,”—the noun “seed” being a collective, 
in the singular number. The New Testament writers claim 
that Christ is, culminatingly, the seed of Abraham, and that all 
believers in Christ share in the promise. This point will 
come up again in the next lesson. Meanwhile we should put 
ourselves on guard against certain narrow ideas of the New 
Testament interpretation that have been too prevalent among 
Christians. The New Testament never disconnects Christ, 
as the seed of Abraham, from the great historic movement 
that centers in.him. 

If we would understand this promise, we must look at it 
from two sides: from our own point of view, in the light of 
its fulfilment thus far; and from the earlier point of view of 
the contemporaries of Abraham. From our own point of view, 
we see that mankind has received blessing through Abraham, 
in that monotheism has been transmitted through him and 
his race; in that the Old and New Testaments were given 
through them; in that the Christian and Mohammedan re- 
ligions, with whatever these have done for civilization, are 
outgrowths from their religion ; in all that the race of Abra- 
ham has done for commerce and music and the arts and litera- 
ture; in the persistence of that race,—a monument of the 
reality of God’s dealings with men; and, chief of all, in the 
fact that the Son of God became incarnate in a man of that 
race. How far these things may have been foreknown, by 
inspiration, by Abraham himself,or some prophet of his day, 
no one is qualified to say. But the promise itself that God 
would withont end greatly bless mankind through Abraham 
was intelligible to any devout, intelligent, uninspired person 
of Abraham’s household. And the promise, thus understood 
by him, would be to him what the doctrine of the Christ is to us, 
—a great truth, efficient for all purposes of spiritual nourish- 
t ment and comfort and inspiration. 

Verse 4.—So: The conjunction in the Hebrew is simply 
“and,” and there is no reason for making it anything else in 
the translation.— Departed: Better, “‘ went,” as in the Re- 
vised Version, This sentence covers the whole movement, 
from the time when Abraham left Ur with Terah (11 : 31) till 
he reached Palestine.—And Abram was: In the Hebrew this 
is marked as a circumstantial clause. The simplest and best 
translation would be, “Abram being seventy and five years old 
when he went forth from Haran.” 

Verse 5.—Having made his: general statement, the writer 
now proceeds to particulars. In this verse he destribes the 
journey.—Lot his brother’s son: Josephus is probably right 
in saying that Abraham regarded Lot as his heir.— The souls: 
Slaves and other followers. We are in the habit of picturing 
Abraham as accompanied by barely retainers enough to wait 
on him; but if the accounts are to be consistently understood, 
he came to Palestine with some hundreds or some thousands 
of people (Gen. 17 : 12, 13; 14: 14, for example).—And they 
went forth to go to the land of Canaan, and they came to the land 
of Canaan: In the Hebrew the verbal order is not inverted, 
as in the English translations. The form of the sentence 
seems odd, until we notice that the verse is parallel in struc- 
ture to 11 : 31, where it is said, “ And they went forth... to 
go to@he'land of Canaan, and they came as fur as Haran.” 
The two verses are thus carefully made parallel, to mark the 
likeness and the difference of the two migrations. In both 
they started for Canaan; but in the second they reached 
Canaan, while in the first they only got as far as Haran. 

Verses 6, 7.—We are not told in what direction Abraham 
passed through the land. He may have had other camping- 
places before Shechem, but no record is given of them.— 
Shechem: A celebrated place. Look it up in your books of 
reference.—Plain: Should be “oak” or “ terebinth,” as in 
the Revised Version.— The Cunaanite being then in the land: 
The circumstance that the Canaanite was in the land when 
Abraham first went there is interesting from several points 
of view. This verse is sometimes cited as implying that the 
Canaanite was no longer there when the account was written; 
but evidently no such implication is necessary.— Appeared : 
Of this theophany no details are given; but it was the theo- 





primarily reflexive. Probably it is in fact here a simple 
passive, the equivalent phrase being “shall receive blessing.” 
in the repetitions of the promise in 22: 18 and 26 : 4 a dif- 


: 


phany that led to the building of the altar. 
Verse 8.—Abraham’s second camping-place and altar was 
a little more than twenty miles south of the first. The his- 


ferent reflexive form is used. There the meaning possibly is is, 


tory of the name seems to be that, in later times, Jacob gave 
the name Bethel, “house of God,” to the camping-ground, 
and afterward the name came to be applied to the neighbor- 
ing city (Gen. 28:19; 35:7, 15). It is to be noticed that 
the places where it is said that Abraham built altars are 
places that were celebrated in the later religious history of 
Israel. 

Verse 9.—The English translation does not give the pic- 
tures that are in the original: “And Abram broke camp, 
keeping on and breaking camp toward the South country.” 
Moving, probably, as the pasturage required, he formed and 
broke one camp after another, all the while going southward, 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The plains of Mesopotamia seem to have the honor of be- 
ing the first seat of the human race, in historical periods. 
Egypt itself has been found to have derived much that was 
formerly thought native to her from the Euphrates, and the 
theory that even China owes her civilization to its races has 
no little to support it. The curtain rises on these distant 
regions so long ago as 3750 years before Christ, when Sargon 
was already king of ,Accad, a Mesopotamian capital, and had 
created an empire so "large that he and his son Naram-Sin have 
left traces of themselves even in the island of Cyprus, and 
appear to have reigned from the Mediterranean to the moun- 
tains of Elani, beyond the Tigris. Nor is even this the oldest 
hint of settled communities in these parts; for at Tello, 
near the mouth of the Euphrates, inscriptions and other re- 
mains have been discovered, dating from about B.C. 4000, 
In this part, in the later years of the third millennium 
before Christ, we find Terah and his family settled. Ur of 
the Chaldees, which has been identified with Mugheir, in 
these old times was a port on the Persian Gulf, though the 
rise of the land, and the formation of a river delta, has long 
made its site far inland. Here they dwelt. 

[Norr.—The city of Ur, which is still represented by im- 
posing ruins, was so powerful and important that even eight 
hundred years before the time of Abraham it attained a lead- 
ing position in Babylonia, and in Babylonian history takes 
rank as the capital of “the kingdom of Sumer and Akkad.” 
The two dynasties which are found reigning in Ur as far 
back as the third millennium B.C., furnished some im- 
portant rulers, who made their power felt far beyond the 
bounds of their own kingdom. The oldest king of Ur known 
to us is Ur-Ba’u (Servant of the Goddess Ba’u) as Hommel 
reads the name, or Ur-Gur as others read it. He lived some 
twenty-eight hundred years B.C., and took part in building 
—besides the Temple of Bel at Nippur, which has been ex- 
cavated by the expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
—especially the famous temple of the moon-god Sin, in Ur 
itself. The illustration here given represents his cuneiform 
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inscription written in the Sumerian language, and stamped 
upon every brick of the temple in Ur. It reads: “ Ur-Ba’u, 
king of Ur, who built the temple of the moon-god.”—Tux 
Eprror. ] 

Around the tents, wherever they were pitched, Terah and 
Abraham would see a flourishing and highly developed idol- 
atry. Temples rising in stages, each dedicated to a particular 
divinity, and crowned by an observatory from which the 
movements of the heavenly bodies could be watched, rose in 
all the many towns; while there were priesthoods of many 
ranks, an established ritual, a carefully elaborated theogony, 
and a voluminous sacred literature, of liturgies, hymns, and 
magic invocations, Everything tended to win the shepherds 
to idolatry; for, however they had become so, they were 
worshipers of the one only God, amidst a population who 


honored the sun, moon, and planets, besides hosts of inferior 
powers. 


























Perhaps it was this which led Terab, after a long sojourn 
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in the region of Ur, to determine that he would leave it, and 
cross the great desert to the land of Canaan, then, as always, 
a comparative paradise to the Arab tribes, of which that of 
Terah wasone. Legend asserts, indeed, that Abrabam had 
suffered bitter persecution for his fidelity to his creed ; but, 
if s0, to use the words of Isaiah, “the Lord redeemed” him 
from them (Isa. 29 : 22). The first stage in the return 
northwards brought them only to Haran, a city lying at 
the foot of the far northern mountains, the Padan-Aram, or 
“table-land of Syria” of some texts. [Note—The Haran 
of to-day is little more than « poor Arabic village, built on 
the ruins of the ancient important site, which commanded 
the great highways centering in Harrin. Nothing of the 
ancient glory is left. The place isa field of ruins and rub- 
bish, sparsely overgrown here and there with grass. The 
old ditch around the once fortified city is filled with sand; 
and broken columns, together with fragments of large stones, 
litter the ground. If excavations were made here, they would 
undoubtedly yield a rich harvest, The accompany ing cut, from 
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Key to the plan: a, gates; b, highes® elevation; c, ruins of a 
Muhammadan mosk with a tower; d, ruin of a basilica; ¢, castle; 
f, Arab buts; 9, Muhammadan tombs ; A, tomb of the Muhammadan 
Shaykh Jahbja; ¢, northern unfortified suburb ; k, i,m, ancient roads, 
partly paved, to Edessa, Serooj, and Ragga. 


Professor Sachau’s “ Journey in Syria and Mesopotamia,” is a 
ground plan of the ancient Harrin.—Tu Eprror.] ‘Here 
Terah died and Nahor permanently settled. 

Providence, however, had another destiny for Abraham. 
His father’s purpose to go to Palestine had sunk deep into 
his soul, and when to this there came a divine intimation 
—conveyed we know not how—that he should carry it out, 
there was no longer excuse or desire for delay. Haran 
had become his city. His kindred and his father’s house 
lived on its plains, but he must set out for the unknown land 
beyond the Jordan, in the far southwest. As the head of a 
sub-clan, he had, no doubt, the natural desire to found an in- 
dependent “nation,” and that he should do so by his migra- 
ting was assured him. He would be the father of a “ great 
nation;” his name would be great, and all families of the 
earth would “ bless themselves”’ in him. 

No more illustrious figure stands out in history than that 
of the patriarch; the one representative at that time, so far 
as we know, among all the races of men, of the worship of 
the one God, maker of heaven and earth. If there were 
others, it died out with them ; but to Abraham was given the 
supreme honor of handing down to all ages, through the 
Jews, the Christians, and, we may say, the Mohammedans, 
this keystone truth of all religion. It was a long journey 
for Abraham, encumbered with great flocks and herds; but 
by slow stages across to Syria, and then south, Canaan was at 
last reached, and the black tents set up in the ‘sweet little 
side valley of Shechem, now known as that of Nablus. 

The number of migrants must have been considerable ; for 
all the slaves of the tribe went with it,—a body so large that 
Abraham Was able to select from them, a few years later 
three hundred and eighteen men trained in war, as his con- 
tingent to the force that pursued Chedorlaomer. If to these 
we add old people, and the uowarlike, and women and chil- 
dren, the aggregate would form a large body, and accounts 
for the respect shown the patriarch by the local kings with 
whom he came in contact. 

The population of the Holy Land in those times, as later, 
was principally Canaanite,—that is, of the same stock as the 
Pheenicians and the Carthaginians ; but many other names are 
given to the people of different districts, indicating that 
clans of other races were still in the country. That shepherd 
chiefs could wander hither and thither, as we find not only 
Abraham but Jacob doing, shows that much of the country 
must have been, as now, open to all, and thus not densely 
peopled. Bat it is significant that, before long, the far south, 
where the surface is fit for pasture only, was made their per- 
manent district by the patriarchs. 

The character of Abraham was seen in the first act re- 


corded of him in the land to which he had come. It was to! 


build an aliar to Jehovah, as if to consecrate his unknown 
future, in his new home, to him in whom he so calmly trusted. 
Need we wonder that God in some way manifested himself to 
a servant so faithful ! 

But Shechem was too small, at least in its own valley, for 
so great a chief to find pasture long in it for his sheep and 
cattle, He therefore moved southeast to the stony hills at 
Bethel, and pitched his tents on the long slope that leads up 
to Hai; “the ruins” on the east, and looks over the rough 
ground towards Bethel, on the west. There, also, his en- 
campment was only complete when he had raised an altar to 
his God: But, even here, he could stay only as long as the 
thin pasture supplied his wants, In the truest sense, he was, 
from first to Jast, a stranger and a pilgrim. 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE PILGRIM OF FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The greatness of the event narrated in this lesson makes 
the simplicity of the narration very remarkable. We stand 
at the well-head of a mighty river, which flows with broaden- 
ing stream through the ages, and has brought life and growth 
wherever it cometh. 

1, The first thing to be noticed is the divine command; 
In verse 7 we are told that Jehovah “appeared and said,” 
but the first communication of the divine will to Abram was 
not accompanied with a theophany. God spoke to him in 
the depths of his spirit, where he speaks to us still, if we 
would listen. Probably there had been a long period of 
previous brooding thought and tentative resolves. God’s 
clear commands do not usually come to men unprepared to 
receive them. And, on the other hand, he who brings half- 
formed purposes and dawning resolves to God will seldom be 
left without some discernible indication of his will. How 
did Abram know that it'was God’s voice which spoke? We 
are not told; but, whatever may have been the grounds of his 
assurance, it was his faith which grasped these grounds, and 
which obeyed the command. If we say, “Speak, Lord, thy 
servant heareth,” we shall be helped to make no mistakes, 
and neither to take Eli’s voice for God’s, nor God's for Eli’s. 

There are two elements in the divine commandment, One 
may be summed up in the word “ out of ;” the other, in“ into,” 
Country, kindred, father’s house, were to be left. The isola- 
tion of Abraham and his descendants was the first step to 
making a nation; and making a nation was thé way which 
God saw best fitted to preserve and transmit the religious 
truths which he desired to impart to the world. Then, as 
always, those who are to reveal him to men must first. be 
drawn apart from men. If we are to shine amidst an evil 
generation as lights in the world, we must be lit in solitude. 
We must dwell apart from men in our deepest souls, in order 
that we may be among them as God’s representatives. But 
the center of the command to Abram was the same as Christ's 
tous. Renunciation, the surrender of earthly ties, are still 
incumbent. To forsake houses and brethren and father and 
wife for Christ’s sake, is as much the duty of the Christian as 
it was Abram’s. Christ’s pilgrims have to come out from 
all the transient, and to feel that they have no abiding city. 

The other side of the commandment is, “ Into the land that 
I will shew thee.” There was a goal before him. Though 
it was indistinct, it was not dim. He did not know where 
the land was, but he did know that it was, One step at a 
time his path was opened before him. He did the duty that 
lay nearest him, and, that done, he saw the next. Our life 
path has many: turns, and it is good for us to take short views 
ahead, or else very long ones. “ Not knowing whither he 
went,” says the Epistle to the Hebrews. He knew that it 
was to a land, but he did not know what land it was. 

The promise appended to the command assures Abram 
Ahat he shall have blessing himself, and become a source of 
blessing to others. He is to be a channel of blessings to 
those who recognize him as blessed. Note that the plural is 
used in “them that bless thee,” and the singular in “him 
that curseth thee,” as if God hoped that the former wdhld be 
many, and the latter few. “ In thee shall all families... be 
blessed,” or, more properly, “bless themselves;” that is, 
mankind shall at last seek to share in Abram’s blessing, and 
shall actuallydoso. This promise echoes in many a prophecy 
and psalm, and is fulfilled in Jesus, the seed of Abram (Psa. 
72:17). 

2. Abram's faithful obedience comes next (vs. 4-6). The 
peculiar glory of Abram’s act lies in that “ went, as the Lord 
had spoken unto him.” He lived in an era of tribal migra- 
tions. From Mesopotamia and the neighboring lands many 
a swarm had gone out to conquer new lands and found 
nations. These had been impelled by the pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence, or by lust of conquest, or « 
restless spirit of adventure. So far there was nuthing ex- 
traordinary in Abram’sact. But he went in simple obedience 
to adivine command, and in simple reliance on « divine 
promise. Hence he becomes, as in Hebrews, the great ex- 





ample of faith. His whole life was molded by his realizing 
the unseen and the future. His obedience was thorough and 


it was prompt. There was no hesitation, but, as soon as 
God's will was clear, it was followed. It is never safe to 
postpone doing plain duties. We all know that disobedience 
has delay for its last hiding-place. If we are going to 
Canaan, the sooner we are out of Haran, the more likely we 
are to get there. One cause of the decadence of Spain has 
been the inveterate habit of saying “Manana” (“To-morrow”). 
So bright an example of a soul fired by faith was not with- 
out attraction to one at least. Lot’s attaching himself to 
Abram is a striking instance of the magnetic power which 
heroic self-surrender exercises, The highest goodness should 
be infectious. Avs the rush of a train catches up light things 
by the side of the rails, and carries them along for a space ; so 
Abram drew his nephew after him, though Lot had no share 
in the promise, and, as the event proved, no deep convictions. 
A man must obey God for other reasons than because some 
one whom he admires does so, if his obedience is to wear and 
be a blessing to himself. 

Abram’s age is mentioned mainly to mark the importance 
of his act as beginning a new epoch. He lived for a hundred 
years thereafter (Gen. 25:7). It had been the intention of 
Terah, Abram’s father, to migrate to Canaan, before the 
divine commandment came. And probably that intention 
determined Abram’s course. He did not know that it was 
the Land of Promise till he had come thither (v. 7), and we 
are not told that he was directed where to go. God leaves 
much to the decision of commonsense and prudence, even 
while he commands. “They went forth to go into the land, 
.». and into the land they came.” Pilgrimages undertaken 
in obedience to and dependence on him always reach their 
goal. No life of faith and effort can ever be a failure. 

It is not worth while to tell the details of the march, 
These may all be left in oblivion. What does it matter how: 
many weary steps had to be taken, how often there was 
hunger and thirst, or how long time elapsed between the de- 
parture and the arrival? All these things are forgotten 
when the land is reached, A life’s trials will seem small 
when looked back on from the calm home of our hearts in 
heaven. The two things worth recording about any of us 
will be the direction which our effurts took, and the final suc- 
cess which crowned them. 

8. The lesson ends with Abram’s wanderings in the land. 
Two resting-places are named. One, which was apparently 
his first, was on the “ place” or site afterwards occupied by 
Shechem. Close by was a well-known and probably a 
sacred tree,“ the oak [or, terebinth] of Moreh.” There 
the new comers encamped in the very center of the land, and 
there, for the first time since Eden, God appeared to men. 
It is vain to speculate in what form the divine manifestation 
was made, or whether to the eye of the body or of the mind. 
Enough that a distinct objective manifestation was made, 
and known by the recipient to be the manifestation of God. 
Its intention was to assure Abram of the validity of the grant 
of “this land” now made to him. His period of uncertainty 
was over. His swift obedience was rewarded, as obedience 
ever is, by clearer insight into God’s purposes, and brighter 
lighting up of hope. 

The remark that “the Canaanite was then in the land” is 
no mere piece of archeology. It brings prominently to view 
the apparent impossibility of the fulfilment of the promise. 
“ How can this be the land, with all these strong possessors 
ready to dispute the claims of me, a wandering stranger? 
How can I, with my handful of servants, oust them?” 
Abram had to fall back on God’s bare word, and he did. 
Well for us if difficulties in the way of the fulfilment of 
God’s promises but increase our faith. The presence of the 
Canaanites compelled separation from them. Abram. lived 
on friendly terms with them, and was ready to help them, 
but he kept himself apart. As Hebrews has it, he “dwelt in 
tabernacles, because he looked for the city.” We should 
cultivate the sense of detachment from the world, and recog- 
nize clearly that its aims and ours are different. Abram 
built an altar there to the God who appeared to him. God 
often comes closest when we are surrounded by uncongenial 
circumstances. Sach places should be marked by altars, 
built by us. The more we are pressed on by the world, the 
closer should we beek to keep to God. A man has never so 
much need to confess his faith as when in the presence of 
those who do not share it. , 

Abram was to be a wanderer in the land. So he journeyed 
southward toa spot between Bethel and Ai. The stony hill- 
side was a stern contrast to the smiling fertility of Shechem. 
There, too, he built an altar, and worshiped. Life should 
blend the earthly and heavenly. As soon as the tent is 
pitched, the altar should be built. Religion is meant to be 
diffused through all life, not clotted and stagnated in corners 
of it. The family should be a church. Abram was the priest 
of his household, There are too many homes of professing 
Christians now, where there is no altar. If family religion 
languishes, family unity and love will languish too, The 
tent was but a transient dwelling; the altar was of stone, and 
‘permanent. God was honored with the more solid struc- 
ture, which cost more toil than the other. We are too apt 
to do the opposite of Abram, and to build our own houses 
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give to God’s service. Building for God lasts, while building 
for ourselves perishes. The tent soon disappeared. No 
doubt that pile of gray stones stands still, little weathered or 
worn, somewhere among the rocks that strew the surface 
around. “The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 
Abram’s first journey seems to have been intended to sur- 
vey the whole land. He would. enter it, as coming from 
Haran, at the north, and he marched right down to the 
sonth,—that dry stretch of country which melts away into 
the Arabian Desert. Nothing is recorded of his stay there. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


ANOTHER NEW START. 


Success was not attained under the leadership of Adam, 
Cain, Seth; nor Noah. Try again under Abram. Much has 
been learned in the dear school of experience. They knew 
the effect of sin and the gracious help of God. We are 


God is always seeking an Abram,—would be glad to find 
and use a thousand to-day. 

The first element of education into greatness is ebedience, 
—* Get thee out.” Obedience was hard, but necessary. As 
one result of it he was taken out of an evil environment in 
which his fathers worshiped other gods on the other side of 
the Euphrates. 

The Lord gave Abram seven promises (vs. 2,3) if he would 
obey. So he went three hundred miles. 

Every possible good to himself, his nation, and all the 
families of the earth, was conditioned on his faith. For its 
development God took a century. Faith could be perfected 
because it could be begun. The first test was as great as 
could be endured. It took two distinct calls to get him out 
of his country. Each test was more severe than the last. 
Each was triumphantly endured because of the strength and 
development acquired from those going before. God could 
not tell Abram to walk before him and be perfect, except in 
view of this development. We give four lessons to these up- 
lifts of faith. . 

The many appearances of God to Abram show the care, 
love, and patience of the Great Teacher. He had not always 
an apt pupil. That excursion into Egypt and the consequent 
extraordinary economy of truth in statement were not of 
God’s ordering. But asa whole the teaching went on pros- 
perously. 

The school is still open, pupils still receive their primary 
lessons, and lessons that advance toward perfection, and thé 
same teacher 

“ Bears with our folly, soothes our pains, 
Supplies our every need.” 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, . . . wnto the 
land that I will shew thee (v.1). God’s choice of a home for 
us, is better than any choice that we could make for our- 
selves. He may want us to stay where we were born, and to 
remain among our blood relatives; or he may want us to 
leave our country and our kindred, and go to a land which 
he knows all about, even though we know nothing. Theonly 
question for us to settle as to our course, is whether God 
wants us to abide where we are, or to move forward under 

“his lead. When that point is known, we can stay or go 
confidently. And God is ready to make clear to us our 
duty so far, when we are ready to be instructed and to act 
accordingly. : 

I will make of thee a great nation,...and make thy name 
great (v.2). Our work and our reputation are in God’s hand. 
There is no so sure way of our being a power for good to 
coming generations, and of our having a good name in his- 
tory,.as by submitting ourselves wholly to God’s guidance, 
doing just as he tells us to do, and being just where he tells 
us tobe. Not every man is an Abram, but God is always 


Abram showed, may be sure that God will make him mope 
of a blessing to the world, and give him a better name in the 
world, than he could secure in any other way. 

I will bless them that bless thee, and him that curseth thee will I 
curse (v.3). Blessing and cursing are for the Lord to attend to. 
He who is in the Lord’s service can leave it to the Lord to 
take care of those who help, and those who oppose, the 
Lord’s servants. Yetso many of usseem to think that we 
have to do the blessing and the cursing which is called for 
along our path of duty! If we need friends and helpers, we 
are tempted to stop work and look them up. If we are op- 
posed and slandered and hindered, we feel that we ought to 


against us. Yet there is no better way than for us to do our 
work, and trust the Lord to do his. Blessing and cursing are 
not our business, 

So Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him (v. 4). 
There is no better way to do than to do just as the Lord 
directs. The question is not what seems pleasant, or what 
seems reasonable, or what seems safe, but it is, What has the 
Lord ordered? When the Lord found one man in all the 
world who was ready to do just as the Lord directed, the Lord 
was ready to begin history anew, and to take a fresh start 
with that man in the way of blessing the whole human race. 
Wherever there is a man (or a woman or child) nowadays 
with a like willing spirit, the Lord is ready to make use of 
that person for his purposes of good. Do you know any one 
of that sort? 

T hey went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the 
land of Canaan they came (v. 5). If a man starts to go where 
God tells him to go, the man will get there. No matter how 
rough the road or what happens on the road, if the Lord is 
leading a servant of his to the end of that road, the servant 
will reach the road’s end. But if a man has chosen his own 
road, or is seeking his own interest while he journeys, there 
is no certainty that he will complete the course he has 
planned for, If God’s plans include our reaching the end of 
the road, nothing can keep us from that end ; and if, indeed, 
God’s plans include our dying on thé way he has pointed out 
to us, there is no better place for us to die than just there. 
And there builded he an altar unto the Lord, who appeared 
unto him (v.7). God is a Spirit, and he is to be worshiped 
in spirit, God needs no offerings from man, and God can 
commune with man without the medium of any material 
agency. But the man who loves will want to express his 
love. And he who has experienced God’s special favor will 
be moved to show in some way that he ia grateful for this 
favor of God. Worship is a prompting of the loving, trust- 
ing heart. Wherever there is a sincere and devoted servant 
of God, there will be found an altar of some kind bearing 
witness to that fact. In the bed-chamber, in the family cir- 
cle, at the household meal, in the place of social prayer, in 
the sanctuary, he who loves God will have his altar of wor- 
ship; and the absence of an altar would indicate a lack of 
overflowing love. ‘ 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


All beginnings are interesting, as we have seen. Of the 
many such “ beginnings” in Genesis, that of the Hebrew na- 
tion is not the least fascinating. Four thousand years ago 
this was, and yet to-day we have among us the descendants 
of this wonderful man of whom our lesson speaks. 

Let the teacher begin by calling the attention of the class 
to’ the fact that, at the time of the call of Abram, truth 
seemed to be fading from the consciousness of men, and there 
was danger that it would be lost totally, unless some step 
were taken to preserve it. This step God took in the calling 
of this man out of idolatry, and in the imparting to him of 
especial revelations from time to time. That Abram was an 
idolater at the start, I have no doubt; for I think it is to 
this fact that Joshua referred, many years later, when he 
said: “ Your fathers dwelt of old time beyond the River, even 
Terab, the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor: and 
they served other yods.” But that Abram was a serious 
man there can be no doubt either; for God never calls the 
frivolous and careless into such service as that to which he 
called this man, 

In dealing with this “ call,” let the teacher call attention 
to the fact that it was of a twofold nature. There was a call 
to “get out,” and a call to “get in.” Take these each by 
itself. 

There was a call to “ get out.” From what was this man 
to “get out”? He was to get out of his home and father- 
land, and from his people, and of course from the idolatry in 
which he had been living for years. That this was a serious 
call, and one that involved on the part of Abram much faith, 
as well as self-denial, there can be no doubt. Let it ever be 
remembered that at this time Abram had not the light that 
came to him in later years. He could not see the end from 
the beginning. He had to march out from all that was by 
nature dear to him, trusting in the bare word of that God 
who called him, He had to go in the face of difficuliies, and, 
if human nature was the same then as it is now, in the face 
of muchcontumely. But he “ went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” This was grand, and is why he was called “The 
Father of the Faithful.” He was a kind of religious Colum- 
bus; and if in the year 1893 all this nation has united in 
honoring the Genoese sailor, how much more ought all civil- 
ized peoples to honor the conduct of this greater than Colum- 
bus, who heeded God’s call, and went forth leaning on his 
word for guidance! 

In many respects this example of Abram is one that should 
be followed by those who are his spiritual children. We 





‘spend time defending ourselves, and silencing thuse who are 
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sents Christian as hearing a call to himselfto “ get out” from 
the city of destruction, and he heeded this call. So God 
calls on all who have been living lives of sin, whether open 
and gross, or whether more refined, but just as truly sinful, 
to “get out.” Not till a man is willing to heed this call, and to 
abandon his sinful practices, will he ever have any more mes- 
sages from God... If Abram had tarried in Ur of the Chaldees, 
that might have been his last message from God. So there 
are many in our days who are waiting for God to send them 
some other message than that which they have received. 
Bat they will wait in vain. As soonasthey have obeyed the 
first message, and have separated themselves from their sins 
and from their sinful comrades, they will get another instal- 
ment of truth, but not before. I have known many a man 
deeply convicted of his sin, who has never gotten any peace, 
simply because he would not do what he knew was God's 
will in this one matter. By and by the divine call became 
weaker and more weak, till its voice ceased entirely to trouble 
his soul, and he dwelt still in the land of his darkness in 
peace. Let the teacher press this home on any unconverted 
scholar that he has in his class. 
But Abram was also called to “get in.” He was to “ get 
into” the land that God would show him. This was indeed 
a gcod land, for God never called any man to get out of a 
bad land into a worse. That is not God’s way. Satan always 
calls men from good to bad, and from bad to worse, But 
God calls from bad to good, and from good to better, and 
from that to best. God’s last is always his best. Abram 
found this out as the years went by ; and we may notice this 
ourselves, as we study the advances that God made in his 
revelation of truth to his servant. So, in these days, when 
God calls a man out of his sins and his evil surroundings, 
this is only the first step. He also calls him “into” much 
that is pure and holy and delightful. No man ever yet 
abandoned his sins but that he said that his last state was 
better than his first, And no man ever mounted from a 
lower state of Christian life to one that was higher, without 
bearing witness that he was the happier for the change. 
There are many Christians who, like this Father of the 
Faithful, journey first only as far as Haran, And there they 
dwell for a while. But they never get any further revelation 
of God’s truth while they tarry there, any more than Abram 
did while he stayed at that place. Not till he got “into” 
the land did he have another message from God. And not 
till believers get “into” that state which their heavenly 
Father would have them occupy, will they get any further 
instalment of divine truth. As we go up in the scale of 
obedience, we get more and more of the divine revelation: 


reason why so many so-called believers have so little comfort 
from their religion. :They have enough to make them mis- 
erable, but not enough to make them happy. Is this not a sad 
state tq bein? And yet in just this state are many thou- 
sands of church-members, just because they will not wholly 
heed this divine call to “ get out,” and then to “ get in.” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the man who “walked with God,” while the 
rest of the world were sinful and wicked? How did God 
punish the sinful world? How did he save Noah and 
his family? What token did God give as the proof of his 
Ppromise never again to send a flood to destroy the earth? 
Noah lived after the Flood three hundred and fifty years, 
and knew that the world was getting to be full of people 
again, the descendants of his own three sons who were in the 


fifty years old. Did you ever think how many times he saw 
sumbher and winter, seedtime and harvest, day and night? 
Two years after Noah died, 2 man was born, who has been 
better known and more honored than almost any other man 
who ever lived. 

Abram.— He was born two thousand years after Adam lived, 
and about two thousand years before Jesus was born. His 
home, until he was an cld man, was in a city called Ur in 
Chaldea. (A class map, or one in outline, prepared week by 
week before the scholars, will help to make the Old Testa- 
ment localities as real as modern foreign cities of which the 
scholars may have heard, but have never seen. Knowledge 
thus taught, with chalk or reliable pictures, will prevent 
such mythical ideas as those of the child who “always 
thought Jerusalem was in heaven.”) Ur wasa large busy 
city, walls around it, and, beyond, fields and orchards plentiful 
with fruits and grain. In all that country people worshiped 
idols, or the sun and the moon, but Abram worshiped the 
trae God. There are many old stories told of Abram, but 
we cannot be sure they are true. We know that so long ago 
and éo far away men watched the stars, and thought they 
could read signs in the skies. It is told that when Abram 





too are called upon by God to come out, Bunyan repre- 


was’ young, he once watched a clear, shining star, and said, 
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“This shall te my God ;” but the star slowly faded, and he 
said, “ No, a God would not forsake me.” Again he looked 
at the midnight moon, but its light became dim as the day 
dawned. The sun arose; he said: “This glorious sun shall 
be my God.” But evening came, and the sun disappeared. 
Then he knelt on the ground, and said: “ There is One who 
made sun, moon, and stars, and keeps them as they shine,— 
that one shall be my God.” It is certain that he knew of the 
true God, that his heart was so true to him that he was 
called “the friend of God,” and the Lord was indeed his 
friend. Think what anghonor to be so called, and then re- 
member that the Son of God says to us, “Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” Abram loved and 
served God so well that he was chosen by God to be the 
head or beginning of a great nation of people called the 
Hebrews. 

Abram Called to Go.—Look in the first verse of our lesson 
and see what the Lord said to Abram, and what he told him 
to do. Abram obeyed; he took with him his wife, his 
father, his brother’s son, named Lot, and many servants and’ 
herdsmen ; for he took his flocks and herds of cattle, camels 
and sheep. Abram was willing and ready to leave his coun- 
try and his father’s house, and start away to a strange land. 
Did Abram know where? Did he ask why? He did not 
know the road nor the country, what people he might find or 
meet on the journey. What did the Lord tell him of the 
land? “A land that I will show thee.” That was enough ; 
aland that God would show him must be the right place! 
The Lord knew all that had troubled Abram in the heathen 
ways of the people of Ur, and he would lead him where he 
could worship God, and be the first of a great nation of peo- 
ple whom the Lord would call his chosen people. That is 
why Abram is called “The Father of the Faithful.” Abram 
started from Ur with his father and family and a large train, 
and took a long journey. The camels carried the baggage 
and folded tents, so they could set them up where they found 
good watering-places, and all could rest awhile. (A little 
model tent can be made at home of brown cambricor muslin, 
with cords, pins, and pole, and set up, to give a clear idea of 
the movable dwelling-place Abram carried and rested in. 
Tell of the number of such tents needed for the great com- 
pany; when they were all set up in rows, or in a circle, it 
made what is called an encampment.) Abram stayed at 
Haran five years, and his father died and was, buried there. 
Then the Lord called Abram again; for Haran was not the 
land the Lord meant to give to Abram for himself and his 
children forever. 

Promised to Abram.— What do you find promised to Abram 

"in our golden text? Besides those three promises, the Lord 
said to Abram, “I will make of thee a great nation.” What 
does “ nation” mean? Abraham could not understand how he 
could ever be the father of a great line of people when he 
had never had a child of his own; but he believed God, and 
heard the wonderful promises made to him. “I will bless 
thee.” When God blesses, all is well ; for his blessing makes 
one rich indeed at any time and in any place. Abram’s 
fame was to be made great. Tobe great is to be well known 
everywhere, to be famous, honored. Millions of people have 
loved to be called the children of Abraham. He was to be 
a blessing to others. Not only would God bless him, but he 
should bless others. It is a poor life which cannot make 
other lives happier and better. Do you try every day to be 
» blessing to all in your home, and as many more as you can 
help? Abram was to be a blessing to the whole world; for 
the Lord promised that in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed. Abram could not understand then how, two 
thousand years after, a child in Bethlehem, in the arms of a 
Hebrew mother, should come to be a Saviour of the world, and 
be one of his own family. 

Tato the Land of Canaan.—When Abram was seventy-five 
years old he “ departed, as the Lord had spoken.” Goods 
were packed, tents folded, flocks gathered, men and maid- 
servants ready, with his wife and nephew, and all their pos- 
sessions. Hundreds of miles they journeyed, and cam@to a 
plain where were great oak-trees. Then they rested awhile, 
and the Lord spoke again and told Abram this was the land 
he would give to him and to his children. There Abram built 
an altar to worship God. They all traveled again from the 
plain to a mountainous country about twenty miles, and again 
the encampment was made and tents were pitched. Where- 
ever Abram pitched his tent, there he set up an altar and 
prayed. Abram had many trials, and was often tempted; no 
doubt he was often discouraged, sad and lonely, bat he had 
hope and trust in the Lord who led him all the way. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


A map is most useful in even a first primary class) Make 
it as needed, leaving it from week to week on a separate 
blackboard, or on a large sheet of wrapping-paper. Omit 
mames, also all things not germane to the lessons. If you 





the class helping. What a map is, may. be developed by 
somewhat the following plan: —~ 

Make a spot on the blackboard ; call it the Sunday-school. 
Let some scholar tell the way he goes when he leaves it to go 
home, drawing a line to show that he goes so far this way, 
turns a corner, then goes that way, etc.; this spot is home. 
This picture shows the,way Fred goes home from Sunday- 
school. Map is another name for sucha picture. Allow others 
to draw such pictures, or maps, till the idea is lodged that a 
map shows direction along the earth’s surface, though no 
such words can be used. 

Ask why we come to Sunday-school. The answers should 
develop that it is to learn God’s truth, and especially about 
Jesus, to love and obey him. Add that, as we can all 
draw maps to show the way we come from our homes, 
you want to draw one to show how some one else went 
from his home to learn the very same things. Make a 
dot (that was his home); draw a “‘ wiggeley” line (the river 
that ran by it); explain, “ We make it that way because the 
water in it runs so,” showing the motion with your hands. 
Let them do the same. Get back the idea. What moves so? 
What kind of a line do we make for it? You make it with 
your hands, while I do with this blue chalk (over the white). 
Add every object as you proceed with the story, explaining 
in like manner the lake shapes, quieter water with rocking 
motion of horizontal hands, the great sea with 1 motion 
(waves). Thus the class will easily be able to tell the two 
rivers, the two Jordan lakes, and the Mediterranean Sea, all 
of which are characteristic of our map of Abram’s journey. 
Abram’s Errand.—Tell that long ago the boy who lived 
here (Ur) was named Abram. He grew to be a man, and 
Jehovah Jesus chose him to go on an errand for him. Talk 
about errands. Who has ever been asked to do one? Who 
tells you where to go todo it? The one sending. Why does 
father or mother ask you? Why not send baby, some strange 
boy or girl? Working for the idea that the'sender trusts 
the one sent, knows he will mind, or else wants to teach him 
how to do things, so he may be trusted, then apply at once 
by asking why Jehovah would choose Abram. Use the verse, 
which every child should know, “The Lord looketh upon 
the heart,” to explain how he knew Abram could be trusted. 
The errand was about these (showing the white lamb and the 
altar). Ask what was to be done with the lamb, and of what 
it was to make them think. All the children will not re- 
member, by which means you can easily pass to how easy it 
is to forget, and that everybody there had forgotten about 
them. Only Abram, maybe, remembered a little that his 
great-grandfather told him about a flood, a rainbow, and the 
lamb. Compare them to the heathen, showing an idol if 
possible. ’ 

Jehovah Jesus spoke to him. He was to go away, where 
he could learn about Jesus, and then tell every one else. He 
was to be told where to go when everything was ready. 
Suggest that mama likes to have her boy or girl slow, or a 
long time, about minding, and the opposite idea will appear 
strongly. Abram minded at once. Assume that some laughed 
at him, some called him foolish, some coaxed him to disobey, 
said he was stuck-up, etc., simply showing he had similar 
trials to those of the children. Jehovah Jesus told him to 
go this way (drawing the line towards Haran). Speak of the 
absence of all the modes of travel known. to the class, the 
camel-ride of Abram, his father, wife, brothers, and nephew 
Lot (because of the succeeding lessons), all following the 
stars, servants driving the flocks. Draw a tent, to show 
their kind of house,—a cluster of them at Haran, where they 
stayed a long time. 

The Second. Call.—Haran not the best place to stay and 
learn. Jehovah Jesus told him to go farther. Indicate the 
direction on the map, the river to cross, and continue the 
line to Shechem and Beth-el. Could take only his wife and 
Lot, beside the flocks. At Shechem, by the tents, draw a 
smoking altar. Abram had learned what the white lamb 
meant. Jehovah Jesus would eome to die to save us. 

Golden Text.—Because of his obedience, Jehovah Jesus 
promised Abram all this country (showing it), and to a little son 
thatshould be given to him. He would make everything go 
right for him (first clause). Use the pleasure every child 
feels in being called by name in explaining the second clause. 
Abram’s should be known everywhere, and known for good 
things. The class may know some one of this name from whom 
others have been named,—as Abraham Lincoln. . Children 
enjoy being welcomed wherever they go, ‘being helpful and 
giving pleasure to others, being “a blessing” (the third 
clause). Repeat the three promises. All were given be- 
cause he trusted (love is included) and obeyed Jehovah Jesus 
as soon as he knew about him. Do we? 

Review.—Who called Abram to go on an errand? What 
he was to learn by it, we have learned about Jesus. We can 
tell some one of his love, or tell this story of the man who 
went so far to learn about Jesus. Every kind or helpful im- 
pulse, like a call to do an errand for Jesus, for God, is love. 
(With a teacup for a pattern, draw some circlés on paper. 
Cut out these discs; from each cut a wedge-shaped piece, 
running into the center, and, joining the two edges, you have 





possess a sand or clay map or table, it—the map—can be made, 





a shapely tent. The children could make these st home, 


bringing them to you, with “Abram’s Errand” printed or 
written upon them.) 


Chicago, Ii. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE BEGINNING OF BLESSING 


ABRAM 
HEBREWS 
THE NATIONS 
US 


WE INHERIT THE PROMISES. 











THE CALL AND THE CHOICE. 


BAR. 
IS | )BARER. 
EAREST. 


ABRAM WENT. 





COUNTRY 
HOME 
GOD 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ He leadeth me.” 

“Oh, why thus stand with reluctant feet.” 
“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 

“ Where he leads I’ll follow.” 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

* Come, we that love the Lord.” 

“T hear thy welcome voice.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LlgD., F. B.S. 


HARAN AND ITs NEIGHBORHOOD.—It may seem strange 
for Abraham to go many hundred miles north to Haran, in 
order to reach Canaan ; but it was the only route practicable 
to the possessor of pastoral wealth, who could not conduct 
his flocks and herds across the Syrian desert. The position 
of Haran, far north of Mesopotamia, just on the water-shed 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, is unquestioned, and 
the fertile plains of the neighborhood would form unequaled 
pasture ground. But about twenty miles from Haran, in the 
same rich region, is the city of Orfa, formerly another claim- 
ant for the site of Ur, and which, from the time of the 
Babylonish captivity downwards, has been regarded by 
Jewish tradition as the early home of Abraham. The 
original name was Orha, better known by its Greek name 
of Edessa, under which it was famous as being for several 
centuries the capital of the Armenian kingdom and the home 
and burial-place of St. Ephrem Syrus, It isstill an importart 
and flourishing place, and the center of Armenian Protestant- 
ism, the seeds of which were sown by the American Board 
of Missions. A magnificent +spring, forming a river, full 
grown at its birth, bursts from a cavern in the rock, which 
can scarcely be calied a hill. By this is a splendid mosk, 
known as the Mosk of Abraham, once a Christian cathedral. 
The house of Terah is pointed out, partially formed by a 
cave, in front of which are many ruins; and Eastern Jews 
for many centuries have made pilgrimages to the spot, to 
which their Mohammedan lords, as a special favor, permit 
them access, As I stood on the top of the knoll, round which 
clusters the modern city of Orfa, I could easily see Haran 
across the plain to the southeast, and I was able to visit its 
ruins, riding there and back the same day. Now, Haran is 
the most ancient city in that neighborhood, and it struck me, 
on looking around, that nothing could be more natural than 
for Terah’s family, with their vast pastoral possessions, to 
have made their headquarters at the fountain-head of that 
perennial stream ; and this would very simply explain the 
tradition which has existed for nearly three thousand years. 

ABRAHAM CROSSING THE EUPHRATES.—The — may 
be asked how Abraham could convey across the 
all his flocks and herds. There were certainly no ferry-boats 
in those days, and, in its lower course, the river is nowhere 
passable ; but at Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish, which is 
about sixty miles due east of Haran, is the first practical pas- 
sage in ascending the river from its mouth. Even at that 
distance from the sea, the Euphrates is still a mighty river. 
Here it makes two sharp turns, first to the right and then to the 
left, so that any floating object launched on the right bank is 
soon carriéd by the current to the left bank, and, from an- 
other point lower down, similarly from the left to the right. 
Seated on the mound under which is buried the citadel of 
the ancient Carchemish, F had the good fortune, one day, to 
watch a party with their cattle make the passage of the river 
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without the aid of either bridge or boat: First of all, the 
cattle, with large bundles of goods fastened between their 
horns, were tied to each other head and tail, their leader hav- 
ing its halter held by a man astride an inflated goat-skin, who, 


pushed the cattle, horses, and asses one after another into the 
water. The troop then followed om goat-skins as best they 
could, and in less than half a mile down my side of the river, 
without the loss of a single head. No doubt it was in this 
primitive fashion, and at this spot, that the patriarch and his 
family reached the Syrian bank. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Him THaT CURSETH THEE, WILL I Cursx.”—I found 
among Palestinian Jews a strong feeling that for any one to 
speak evil of a Jew—not to speak of cursing him—was a sin 
almost equal in enormity to blaspheming the Holy Ghost. 
To give a Jew a bad name, no matter how thoroughly de- 
served, was reckoned an unpardonable offense. I asked a 
young Jew what scriptural ground they had for this. His 
reply may be taken as well illustrating the Jewish method of 
déaling with Scripture. He said: “ You remember when 
the prophet said, ‘I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
among a people of unclean lips,’ a burning coal was laid upon 
his mouth? That,” said he, “ was to punish the prophet for 
having spoken evil of his people.” 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R.. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


.For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. . 

1. From Noa To ABRAHAM.—A bout how many centuries 
between Noah’s time and the birth of Abraham? Who were 
Noah’s three sons? What different races are sprung from 
these? To which branch do we belong? Who are some 
famous men in “the generations of the sons of Noah”? 
(Gen. 10: 6,8, 9,11.) What is the story of the tower of 
Babel? (Gen. 11: 1-9.) How many languages are there now 
in the world? What have been the adyantages of this diver- 
sity of tongues? What gift of tongues had the early church ? 
{Acts 2: 3-11.) And how does the modern skill in languages 
perpetuate that gift? 

2. FxOm Ur to Haran.—According to the common chro- 
nology, at what period between Adam and Christ was Abra- 
ham born? Where? What made this city important 
commercially? religiously? In what ways was the religior 
of the Chaldeans evil, that God should wish to withdraw 
Abraham from its influences? Why is it very likely that 
Abraham was driven away by persecution? Where was 
Haran? 

3. Tue Caty (v. 1).—Why may Abraham have tarried at 
Haran? (Acts 7:3; Heb. 11:8.) What happened there? 
(Gen. 11 : 27, 32.) What classes of people, in modern times, 
set out for the heavenly Canaan, and die when only half-way 
there? What are sonie of these Harans of the spiritual life? 
Why must &braham be separated from country and kindred? 
Under what circumstances is such a separation best for us? 

. (John 1: 43; Mark 10: 29,30.) Why was it,.best for Abra- 
ham not to know what country God was leading him to? 
What similar experience has every Christian? What “call” 


has every follower of Christ heard? In what ways is it like | ° 


Abraham’s? 

4. Tue Promises (vs. 2, 3).—Why did God add to his 
command these promises? How does he similarly strengthen 
us, as we set out to obey his call? (2 Pet.1:4) Which of 
these promises made amends for Abraham’s loss of country ? 
Which for his loss of family and of possessions? What facts 
would seem to make it impossible for Abraham to become “a 
great nation”? (Gen. 11 : 30.) What is a great nation? 
How was this promise fulfilled literally ? spiritually? (Gal. 
3: 29.) By what great religions, besides the Christian reli- 
gion, is Abraham’s name held in honor? How does this 
compare with the renown of other men? Which do you 
consider the most blessed of these seven blessings that God 
granted? which the least blessed? How are “I will bless 
thee” and “thou shalt be a blessing” connected? And why 
is it that whoso blesses or curses the good man receives the 
same from God? In what ways have “all families of the 
earth” been blessed through Abraham’s greatest Descendant 
according to the flesh ? (Gal. 3 : 8-16.) 

5. Toe Opeprence (ys. 4, 5).—Why was: Abraham’ so 
prompt and ready to obey God? (Heb. 11: 8-19.) What 
must have been some of the stumbling-blocks in the way of 
his faith? And what must have been some of his aids to 
faith? What consequences to the world were probably in- 
volved in the obedience of this one man? Who was Lot? 
(Gen. 11: 27.) Whatdoes“Sarai” mean? Why, and when, 
was the name afterward changed to “Sarah”? (Gen. 17 : 


. 


thus equipped, paddled down stream, while the troop of lads | 


later than this? (Gen. 14: 14.) How great a distance did 
Abraham travel? How did Canaan get its name? (Gen. 10: 
6, 15-20.) What was the size of this “promised land”? 
Why was it of the greatest importance to the welfare of the 
world that such a race as Abraham’s should be settled just 
there? 

6. DiscOURAGEMENT AND ENG0URAGEMENT (vs. 6, 7).— 


what was Shechem? What would the presence of the 
Canaanites mean to the wandering patriarch? What sort of 


was it no injustice to them for Abraham to settle in the land? 
Why did the Lord appear again to Abraham? How would 
the country about him have contrasted withhat the patri- 
arch had left? and the people, with those he had separated 
from? In what various particulars must God’s words have 
cheered Abraham? What did that altar show regarding 
Abraham’s attitude toward God? toward the'new land? 
What descendant of his afterwards built an altar near this 
place? (Gen. 28 : 18-20.) What other place is connected 
with these two? (Gen. 29: 4.) 

7. In CANAAN AND Eoyprt (vs. 8,9).—Why may Abraham 
have moved again? (v. 10.) Where was Bethel? When 
and by whom was it so named? (Gen. 28:19.) Where was 
Ai? ‘Why is it famous? (Josh. 7:2.) How may we, like 
Abraham, fill the land with altars? What was “the South”? 
What was Abraham’s experience in Egypt? What great 
wrong did he commit there? What comfort may we gain 
from the record of such a mean sin on the part of such a 
noble man ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Who founded the great Jewish nation? 2. Where was 
he born? 3. Why did he leave that country? 4. What 
did he give up when he left? 5. Where did he stop on the 
way? 6. To what land did God lead him? 7. What prom- 
ises from God encouraged him? 8. In what wars has the 
whole earth been blessed though Abraham ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. - 

1. Out of what, and to what, did God command Abram 
to go? 2. What places are connected with his journey? 
8. What did Abram do at two of these places? 4. By what 
promises did God encourage him? 5. By what acts did 
Abrgm show. his confidence in God? 6, What great results 
have come from Abram’s obedience to God's call?. 7. Out 
of; what, and to what, does God call. us?. 8, Ip what spirit 
should we respond ? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How good it ie to be loved of God! How good it is to trust 
God! When God calls us to leave home and friends, and to 
follow where he leads, it is better to do just that thing-than 
to femain in the choicest-circle of earthly dear ones against 
the will and counsel of God. 

God is constantly calling some to trust themselves to him, 
when their natural drawings would be toward enjoyments 
and relationships which he summons them to surrender. 
His call comes in his providences of variouskinds. In every 
such case it is right and best to recognize God’s voice, and to 


Going out, at God’s call, from that circle of which self is the 
center, one may find life and safety and joy and peace in the 
larger circle of which God is the center. 

In this spirit every Christian believer can walk the path 
of life’s pilgrimage, nothing doubting, nothing fearing. He 
can say in confidence: 


“T know not what shall befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And so each step of my onward path 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy he sends me comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


“So I go on not knowing ; 
I would not if I might; 
I woulé rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with him by faith, 
Than walk alone by‘sight.” 


And if we trust ourselves to God he will take care of all 
our interests, blessing our friends and our friendships, and 
guarding us against all evil from our enemies. He will pro- 
tect our reputation, will give us as good a name as is best for 
us, and will make us a blessing to others while we are having 
his blessing in our own lives. Our loved ones who love him 
can be with us in his loving service, and only as they choose 
to part with him will they be separated from us. Even in 
this life there is no possibility of such joy and gladness with 
others as God can give us, while we cling to him and are 
willing to be led of him. 

He who recognizes God's love, and who trusts himself to 
God, will give God worship and honor, and will let it be 





15,16.) How many men belonged to Abraham not much 


About where would Abraham: enter the land? Where and } 


people did the Canaattites prove to be in later times? Why | 


cling to him as more precious than all else in the universe. |, 


God. Who would not be in this relation to God if he might 
be? “Know, therefore, that they which be of faith, the 
same are sons of Abraham. . . . They which be of faith are 
blessed with the faithful Abraham.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is a great thing to know God's voice. We can be so 

‘familiar with it by keeping the ears of our soul open to it, 

‘that we shall never mistake any other voice for it. 

God has plans for every child of his. The best preparation 

for one’s lifework is to be in God’s guidance. 

Our best work for our children is in putting ourselves and 

them in God's keeping. God loves our dear ones more than 

we do. 

Other persons are blessed through our having a blessing. 

Other persons fail of a possible blessing when we fail of being 

in God’s service, 

It is never too late to make a new beginning in loving and 

trusting God. If you are not more than seventy-five years 
old, to-day is a good day for taking a new start in a life of 
faith. 

All our proper belongings may be of use to us in the ser- 
vice of God. If we have dear ones, or property, or influence, 
when God calls us to follow him, we can take it all with us, 
and put it, with ourselves, at his disposal. + 

Even if there are evil doers on every side of us where God 
calls us to serve him, we may live as God’s followers, and 
honor him among his despisers. Not our earthly “ environ- 
ment,” but our spiritual relatien to God, settles the question 
of our possibilities of well doing. 


he 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


MONTHLY COUPON CARDS AND 
MEMORY BOOKS. 


Expressions of appreciation of this department of 
Ways of Working are often received from readers and 
workers, Even more welcome than these are the letters 
of Sunday-school superintendents and others, which con- 
tain accounts of modes of study, teaching, and giving, 
the use of thé library, orders of exercises, ways of in- 
vitation and enrolling, etc., with specimens of printed 
matter so prepared by home talent for the home Sunday- 
school. ; 

A good instance of both the appreciation and the new 
hint in methods is found in a letter from Mr. 8. E. Gill, 
superintendent of the East Liberty Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. P. E. Kumler is pastor. Mr. Gill says: “I find 
frequent helpful hints as to methods and ‘ Ways of Work- 
ing’ in The Sunday School Times, and venture to send 
you herewith a new idea which we have been using for 
a couple of months in our school with considerable ad, 
vantage, being a combined ‘help,’ ‘ order of service,’ and 
‘invitation card,’ which will explain itself. If the cate- 
chism should not be wanted on the back of the coupon, 
the space might be used to advantage for daily readings.” 

This combined coupon card is an ingenious imitation 
of the form of 4 tailroad coupon ticket which provides 
for the passenger’s passing from one division of the road 
to another, and is also a reminder of the “ package 
tickets ” so familiar to suburban residents of large cities, 
and used in their daily business trips. This Sunday- 
school ticket is issued every month. The main card, two 
by five inches, contains on the back the following : 

ORDER OF SERVICE. 











9.25.—Teachers meet for prayer.. 
9.30.—Doors closed, Singing. 

9.36.—Doors open. Tardy ones enter. 
9.38.—Singing. 

9.42.—Prayer, ending with the Lord’s Prayer. 
9.46.—Bible drill and reading the lesson. 
9.50.—Class study forty minutes. 

10.30.—Singing. 

10.34.—Catechism, review, and announcements. 

10.45.— Dismissal, 

On the back of each coupon is the catechism question 
and answer appointed for the day, which, as Mr. Gill 
suggesta, might be replaced by the weekly home read- 
ings, or by other matter. With every main card there 
are as many coupons as Sundays in the month,—as, five 
for December and four for January,—the first coupon 
being at the end, of course, and the last coupon nearest 
the main ticket. Each coupon contains the title of the 
International lesson for that day, the Scripture reference, 
the lesson date, and the golden text. The ticket proper, 
entitling the holder “ to a seat and instruction,” has the 
officers’ names and a welcoming word, besides directing 





known, wherever he is, that he is a loving worshiper of 


the scholar how to use the coupons. These points will 
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be seen in the following representation of the main 
ticket and the last of its four coupons. The dotted line 
indicates where the coupon is to be torn off. 
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East LIBERTY PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
JANUARY 28, 1894. 


GOD'S COVENANT WITH NOAH. 








Genesis 9 : 8-17. B, C, 2348. | 
GOLDEN TEXT. 

*T do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
a token of a covenant between me and the earth”’ 
(Gen, 9 : 13). o¢ 











The superintendent of the United Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Englewood, Chicago, Mr. C. P. Campbell, 
believes in encouraging the whole school to memorize 
other Scripture passages besides the golden texts, and he 
also issues a monthly reminder, having this in view, 
consisting of an ornamental booklet, with a page, and a 
verse or verses for each day of the month. The bodklet 
is entitled “‘Our Memory Verses.” On the first page is 
a list of the Sunday-school officers and teachers; then 
follow the verses, selected freely from any part of the 
Bible, while the last two pages are given to these words 
from the superintendent. 


DEAR SCHOLAR AND FRIEND: 


With pleasure it is that we look, back upon our asso-" 


ciation and work in the Sabbath-school. And that we are able 
to do so is because you have shared the desire and labor of the 
teachers and officers for its success. Our work together in the 
school is like stones, each hewn out differently, for a beautiful 
temple. When the structure is reared, if but one stone is miss- 
ing from its place, it leaves a “chink,” and mars the splendid 
symmetry of the whole edifice. Or like a majestic chord in some 
grand chorus, where each musician sounds a different note. 
Let one performer fault but even a little, in time or tone, the 
whole sweet harmony is jarred with discord. 

As a token of our sincere regard and well-wishes, we present 
you this little book of Our Memory Verses. And though a 
trifle in itself, to the Christian is not every page set with a 
crown jewel from the casket of the King ?—a verse from His 
Book for each day in the month! Is it not a beautiful thought 
to the follower of “‘ Him who went about doing good,” to mark 
the flight of time each day by some good, learned or done? 
Our wish is that this little gift may serve to recall to your mind 
the happy hours we have spent in the Master’s service in the 
past, and be an inspiration in the future to greater faithfulness 
and consecration. 


“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees from thy hand no worthy action done.” ° 
Sincerely your friend, : 
C. P. CAMPBELL, Supt. 

This method has been tested. Mr. Campbell writes: 
“We have been practicing this habit for over a year, and 
have learned quite a number of verses in this way.” He 
commends and urges it as worthy of special attention as 


and the recipients promise to learn one passage each day 
in the new month, The booklet is to be kept at home 
or carried, and is of vest-pocket size.” 


“ 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_»>—_—_. 


JAPAN, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS* 


In a trio of books about Japan,—two by young ladies 
and one by a native Japanese gentleman,—we have a 
threefold picture of the people. The first book, The 
Japanese Brifle, is of more than usual interest, because 
it has been the means of bringing its revarend author 
into trouble. Educated in America, and familiar with 
the best sides of our home life, Mr. Tamura, on his re- 
turn to Japan, became an ordained minister in the 
Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian and Reformed). 
Aspiring to be the Moody of Japan, he not only became 
a very successful and influential pastor, preacher, and 
trainer of evangelists, but also, like Mr. Moody, estab- 
lished schools in which manual industry was honored. 
He and his wife having made an unusually thorough 
study of Japanese family life, and being filled with a 
desire to improve it according to the high ideals of 
Christianity, he wrote with the best intent and purpose 
this little book. Unfortunately, several important pas- 
sages of distinctively Christian sentiment, setting forth 
the facts already stated, were excised from the manu- 
script by his literary advisers. On the appearance. of 
the book in Japan it was violently assailed by literary 
and other critics, and especially by those who have been 
born since the ideas on which Christian Japan is founded 
were imported, and a translation of it into the vernacu- 
lar was forbidden by the public censor. In the ebulli- 
tion of native feeling, his fellow-workers felt it necessary 
to bring him to trial. After a four days’ session he was 
condemned by one vote to publicly retract and apologize, 
failing which he was to be suspended from the ministry, 
He has appealed to the higher judicatory which meets 
in May, by which time it is probable there will be a 
great reduction in the temperature of partisan heat. 

The American reader, who does not read between, the 
lines, and does not know by actual acquaintance what 
Mr. Tamura suppresses, but which old Japanese and not 
very old foreign residents in Japan know, will consider 
the book as a bright and enjoyable account of Japanese 
social life. The author discusses the impelling “ motive 
of marriage” among the Japanese, “ courting” (which 
in Japan is like the proverbial snake in Ireland) the 
“ go-between ” who arranges the miarriage, the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, the ceremony itself, the honey- 
moon, the bride and bridegroom at home, and the mother 
and grandmother. The treatment of the question is as- 
tonishingly frank. Mr. Tamura has, perhaps, more love 
for the truth than worldly wisdom in the use of it; and 
those who see Japan only in the parts where foreign 
influences and the beginnings of Christianity prevail, 
will be tempted to think he has slandered his people. 
Yet, when one remembers that only two decades ago the 
phallic worship prevailed more or less over the whole 
Japanese archipelago, that the ancient scriptures called 
the Kojiki are uniquely full of filthiness, and that many 
passages cannot be translated into a modern tongue 
without outraging decency, since concubinage is as old 
as the nation itself, and since licentiousness is acknowl- 
edged by all friends as well as foes of Japan to be the 
national vice, he will come to the conclusion that, on 
the whole, Mr. Tamura has told less rather than more 
of the full truth. The statistics of divorce, as published 
by the government, showing one divorce to every three 
marriages in the empire, corroborate the facts stated in 
The Japanese Bride. Japan’s great ambition is to enter 
the brotherhood of: the nations of Christendom on equal 
terms. How she can do this, with her social life un- 
reformed, is a mystery. 

Miss Alice Mabel Bacon, whose book on “ Japanese 
Girls and Women” has already taken its place as a clas- 
sic, lived for over a year in Tokyo, and made a number 
of excursions over the beaten tracks of travel. She was 
a teacher in the school for young peeresses, and came 
into many pleasant relations with Japanese life. With 
most commendable restraint, she has avoided all theo- 
rizing and all pretense to learning, though she is a young 
woman of rare cultivation, and of more than usual intel- 
so RNS: a 2s Revel ee, ss anette 


A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon, author of “J ese 
Girls oo: 18mo, pp. xix, 267. Boston : Houghton, Mittin, 
1.25. 


a “way of having whole schools commit to memory pas- | ¢ Co. 


sages of Scripture.” The booklets are distributed to 
scholars and teachers on the last Sunday of the month, 








Japan as We Saw It. By M. Bickersteth. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 354. New Yors: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $5. 





lectual gifts, both hereditary and acquired. She has 
given a clear and varied picture of life indoors and out- 
doors in the national capital. Not all the bright pictures 
are of pretty maidens or of the dainty little decorations 
of Japanese houses arfd gardens, but human nature un- 
der a variety of forms is here described with sympathy 
and pathos. It would be hard to tell what phase of or- 
dinary Japanese life the cheerful-minded author has not 
described. Thése pages, culled from her letters written 
to brothers and sisters, are fresh with the first glow of 
perception and experience. Thus a most charming book 
has been compiled, and named “A Japanese Interior.” 
It pleases the mind, even as the shower of plum petals, 
“falling not from the skies,” charms the eyes of the 
dweller in Fuji-yama land. 

“Japan As We Saw It” is the Japan which was visi- 
ble to the daughter of the English Bishop of Exeter, 
whose son is the missionary bishop of the English Epis- 
copal Mission in Japan. The volume is one of brief 
sketches of things seen during an eight weeks’ sojourn. 
Apart from the usual observations of a cultivated trav-. 
eler, one gets a vivid idea of the danger and devastation 
wrought by the earthquakes which are such constant 
phenomena in this land of beauty and of uncertainty. 
There is much information also concerning the outside 
phenomena of the native religions, and much, both direct 
and incidental, about the work of the English Episco- 
palians. Here and there are inaccuracies which are 
amusing to an American. The book is beautifully 
printed, and has a good map and index. 





The Acts of the Apostles. Edited, with Notes and Explanations, 
by the Rev. A. J.C. Allen, M.A. (16mo, pp. 157. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents.) 


Professor R. F. Weidner of Chicago is republishing in 
this country the Scripture Handbooks issued by James 
Nisbet & Co. of London. They belong to a class of 
works not yet common in America; namely, those pre- 
pared as text-books for the study of particular books of 
the Bible, to be used by those expecting to pass univer- 
sity examinations, This volume is a good specimen of 
the class, It is the work of a teacher familiar with the 
subject and with the needs of pupils. All needless com- 
ment is avoided; no exhortation is allowed; the intro- 
ductions are as compact as the explanations. History 
and geography, as relatedto the Acts, are briefly discussed ; 
while the purpose, author, chronology, and cagtents of 
the book itself are succinctly treated. The explanations 
of the text follow. The better rendings of the Revised 
Version dre used instead of critical and grammatical 
discussions. When further remark is required, the com- 
ments are models of brevity.: Accordingly, for its pur- 
pose the little book is exactly adapted. Normal classes 
of Sunday-school teachers could adopt it as a text-book 
with great advantage. Of course, such brief treatment 
leads to the presentation of views to which exception 
might be taken, yet the positions of the author are evan- 
gelical as well as scholarly. It is implied in Professor 
Weidner’s introductory note that: the entire series of 
handbooks will be republished in this countzg. 


Twilight Dreams. By the Rev. W. B. Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., ° 
Bishop of Ripon. (8vo, pp. iii, 225. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.) 


Poetry runs in the blood in some families. Bishop 
Carpenter is the brother ofan American verse-writer of no 
mean power, the late H. J. Carpenter, author of “ Liber 
Amoris.” ‘The bishop writes in prose, not verse, but it 
is poetic prose. His chapters are substantially parables, 
though some of them are stories, and others are dreams. 
All preach the same wholesome lesson,—that the life of 
self-sacrifice is the way to blessedness, and that sym- 
pathy with what is best in others is the only sure way of 
understanding them. 


The Sceptic’s Creed : Can it be Reasonably Held? Is it Worth 
Holding? A Review of the Popular Aspects of Unbelief. 
By Nevison Loraine, Vicar of Gréve Park West, London. 
(12mo, pp. 170. New York: James Pott & Co. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Loraine carries the war into Africa. Instead of 
defending Christianity, he passes in review the agnostic 
and materialist theories which have been offered as sub- 
stitutes, exposes their hollowness in relation to the needs 
of the human spirit, and their inconsistency with each 
other. He then presents the concessions they have made 
as to the probable truth of Christian theism. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
The promised successor to, or improvement upon, 
Children’s Work for Children, published by the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church, 





now appears under its new name, Over Sea and Land, 
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and in enlarged form. It is designed 
specifically for children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen years, but the 
older folk can get both profit and en- 
tertainment from its bright and attrac- 
tive pages. The new editor is Miss Mary 
Rollins Marphy, well known to readers of 
The Sunday School Times for her poetical 
contributions toits columns. She already 
exhibits, in her new venture, the editorial 
as well as the literary sense. Published 
monthly at 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. Single copies, 35 cents a year. 


How to adapt the present International 
lessons to the primary class is a problem 
which the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion is essaying to solve in its new West- 
minster Lesson Cards. These cards are 
about 42}. inches square, with a colored 
picture and the golden text on one side. 
On the other side are a lesson hymn (one 
verse) and seven simple. questions about 
the lesson, with their answers. At the 
foot is the word “‘ Remember,” followed by 
a brief sentence rule, or maxim, purporting 
to be the simple essence of practical truth 
contained in the lesson text. The plan 
and its execution deserve attention. The 
price of these cards, per package, contain- 
ing cards for one quarter, is 16 cents a 
year, or 4 cents a quarter. 


It has long been believed that the last | § 


twelve verses of the second Gospel are by 
another hand than Mark’s. The Reyisers 
print these verses with a break, and note 
on the margin that they are wanting in 
the two oldest manuscripts, and that other 
manuscripts give a different ending. This 
confirms the impression derived from read- 
ing the verses even ina translation. In 


an-Armenian Pvangelaritim, written-A: D?| @* 


989; by a monk John, for’ the monastery 
of Noravank, is an entry which seems to 
cast light on the problem these verses 
present, After Mark 16 : 8 there isa break, 
and then is written in ved ink, “Of the 
Presbyter Ariston,” and in the same hand 
are appended verses 9-20. As the verses 
were already known to Tatian (A. D. 170), 
and probably to Justin Martyr (A.D. 150), 
the Ariston meant must belong to the first 
or second century. Now, no Christian 
writer of exactly that name, and of so 
early a date, is known. But in ancient 
writers Ariston and Aristion are often 
confused, and in Eusebius we find it said, 
that “Papias confesses that he received 
the words of the apostles from those who 
followed them, but says that he himself 
was a hearer of Aristion and the presbyter 
John. At least, he mentions them fre- 
quently by name, and gives their tradi- 
tions in his writings.” Papias (A.D. 125) 
seems to have composed a commentary 
upon some of the written Gospels, and to 
have collected from those who knew the 
apostles such traditions as cast light on 
the text. Aristion was one of these,—a 
Christian of the second generation, proba- 
bly, when the Apostle John still lingered 
in Ephesus. Papias heard him speak of 
these matters. If, then, we may trust the 
tradition preserved in the Armenian 
Charch, and probably inherited from the 
Church in Syria, it was probably this 
Aristion who supplied the conclusion to 
Mark’s Gospel. Whether the John who 
is coupled with him was or was not the 
Apostle, is much disputed. Leimbach 
suggests that the term “ presbyter” or 
“elder” was applied by each of the early 
Christian generations to that which pre- 
ceded and stood nearer to Christ. In this 
sense it would be especially applicable to 
John, the last ofthe apostolic witnesses of 
the resurrection, and yet would be applied 
by Papias and his generation to Aristion, 
whose age coincided with John’s later 





life. Hence the inscription, “The Pres- 
byter Ariston.” 
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— Advertisers are free to examine 
the iption list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent-on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
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other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
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For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. R. Schwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A good child is usually healthy, sand both con- 
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master-G Geo, W. Childs, 
rie Puiladet ee a Prof, 
orafio Wood, LL. D. shveren of 
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publishers of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet, free, to 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON’S Institute, 
1033 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
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With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
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A monthly magazine 

for the study of the Ger- 
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‘Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 Fatchtie, sod ts pence en 


a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


enclosed ina box, Price, $3. 


The Knightly Soldier, 4, ticeraphy of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 


-story of an exceptionally fine specimen 
aw Be 5 young a. for Sunday-schoo! libraries and for young men’s 


Price, $x.s0. This is the 
= gg the book for wide-awake 


2 es (5% <8 inches), illustrated. 
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The Blood Covenant. «Am examination of « print poses aohyedy ome | 


treatise, but ie tee). "Pe i ote by which theological opinions must 


pages (548 


tested. A book of ggo 


ance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh-barnea. wt wae at ry including studies of the route of the exodus pad the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The boo! 


and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also os attractive story of adventure 


experience of travelers, even in the desert of the W 
and four full-page illustfations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


of centuries of discussion. A book of 
ed. Price, $x. 


Hints on Child-Training. ,.4: 


dren, 311 pages (544X7% inches). Price, gr. 


has rare value and fascination for biblical 
= out of the usual 
. 478 pages (74 X9 inches), Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


thesis by a careful and vigorous peas pe of the 
and of ceo and of the sin of lying, fn Go Ra See eee of the moral 


ago pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, a top. Just 


B ersten off Givy exiclen on Oe eatery wae 
ods of the wise trainirg of chil- 


Teaching and Teachers. 2.52%. Hea te popler bande 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent 


It is an object aaah, showing how a 





A sketch of the life and work a. H P: 
of th mow | 


© Haven, of the Inter 
superintendent actually di did his work. Bound in aie with 


a fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven, —_S (5% X7% inches). Price, gr. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ,.7%353" 332 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
pages (5548% inchés). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Pr Pr. A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
inciples and actice. volume complete in itself, These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal ergh fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 


of every-day life. 200 pages per book (4% 
box. ce, $2.50.a set, or fifty cents a v 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


Lif inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
or less than 


a set, 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Pope Success. 
eir 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield 
lessons bear directly on presgnt duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in sete living. In one 
youme of 53 pages (547% inches), Price, 30 cents. 


' Light on the Story of Jonah. ..trperin fics in recent Assyrian die: 
the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (54 <7%4,inches). Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (57% inches). Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the Latest AND Brest FasHIons; Pro- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SuP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS ; ; NumERovs ComPLEeTE 
SToR Es of absorbing interest; and the inning of 
a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled ““ UN- 
4 | CLATMED 5” f ides aw Basie, ces meg 
ESIGNS, e e most complete magazine for 
ladies published. - 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, 4, including the 
extra Christmas auamnber. All newsd ealorsand 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 


&@ Subscriptions received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 


NO PRESS REQUIRED 
i: 4 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 


Se last page of TheSunday School Times, Dec. 23, 1893. 
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principle le, os Tramailiar to all musicians. Price, $1 _ 

RENE’'S DAUGHTER 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY s8CHoo MUSIC The Cincinnati 
“Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Soar pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, Seen” Part 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts, 
Part 4, 80 cts., Part 5-86 cts. . satel 
cantata for og bby ©. H. Gabriel. Full of 
music and a. . Price, 80 Cents. 


FAMOUS 'S NISTS A little ay 
containing short aa of the famous 

the world. Pricn, 25 Cents. 
SSearne CLASS BOOKS The best of 
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SELECT SONGS, Ho, 2, x.2cPReetsn 


hymns and tunes, for use where one book is 
wae te for the devotiona!] meeting and the Sunday- 
school. Those who bave used SeLect Sones No. 1 
so satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 


Cloth, $40 per 100 copies, by express. 


THE BIGLOW & 4 ey co., 
216 Wabash Ava., Chicago. E. Sth St., New York. 
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By Hou. Joho Wanamaker and Jno. R. ove. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is peates weekly 
me mes - lowing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
‘ates include postage : 


oer aa, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
vr school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as mony 8 yw as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 
For any number of copies Gmase = one) mailed 
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For five or ww ¥ copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no 9 can be written or 


eee on the separate pape 
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to ipa al addresses at $1.00 each, and 
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school get their mail matter from one olen, —3 
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BSED “700 seeing 


Her Appearance 
speaks louder than words. 


list. 


Take silvnleti e of the hints of science. They are broad 
enough to the bright, and they help the lowest kind of work 
as well as the highest, In every sort of washing and cleaning, 


will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline ag never peddled, 
in 2 pew of Pearline, be 
ES PYLE, New York. 


She doesn’t use 
She’s worn out with hard work. 
Household drudgery, you can see, has told 
Possibly you are a woman who 
is going the same way. Now, these are 
days when such things needn’t be, for 
most women. Labor savers are all around 
you, and, for woman’s work, Pearline 
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one cent per Seek for the unexpired time of the sub- 
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My twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
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ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, j, ae hong as Aesired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee 
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One copy, one oe 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Scrotula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome these 
germs with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


PPA RET INS Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste, 





DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR 6MOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 
It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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CHEAP PRINTING. 


PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
pd $8. Small newspaper size, $44. 
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Heiman 


1891, 


As a sociologist and 


questions of to-day in the 
modern thought. 


which is very delightful. The book is 
stimulating, broadening, and wholesome. 
—Public Opinion. 


1031 Walnut Street. 





There is a judicial fairness and grasp | 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. 





ne Order 


Society. 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D. 


This book contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
delivered by appointment of. the Faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Christian scholar of widé 


reputation, Professor Thompson is eminently fitted to 


treat with masterly skill and insight the great social 


light of Scripture and of 


He discusses in a clearly helpful 
and suggestive way the problems of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church. Just the book 
for thinking men and women everywhere. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is 
| the whole social problem so fully and 
| so satisfactorily presented.— Zhe Chris- 


) tian Intelligencer. 


274 pages. Price, $1.00. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT SHOW- 
ETH KNOWLEDGE. 


[By William Habington.] 





When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere ; 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 


My soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies, 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 


No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our human sight, 


But if we stedfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn, 


It tells the conqueror 
That far-fetched power,. 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 
Is but the triumph of an hour: 


That from the farthest north, 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscovered, issue forth, 
And o’er his new-got conquest sway : 


Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sin, 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 


And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have; 
For as yourselves your empires fall, 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 


Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute : 


For they have watched since first 
The world had birth, 
And found sin’in itself accurst, 
And nothing permanent on earth, 


+ 


DEVELOPING POWER OF 
SELF-SURRENDER. 


[Sophie Bryant, in the Internationa] Journal 
eof Ethics. } 





Let us turn to that opposite and supple- 
mentary essential of docility, or the power 
of genuine self-surrender. . . . Concentra- 
tion on objects not one’s self is one form 
of self-surrender, and is involved in all 
personal progress; but by itself it is not 
enough to secure that the progress shall 
be on all sides, bringing to light the hid- 
den germs of character as well as makin 
more conspicuous those that are wel 
marked. e are each prone to choose as 
objects of our labor those subjects of 
knowledge and purposes of conduct which 
most attract us in our natural unregen- 
erate state, and which therefore draw out 
most in.us those qualities in which we are 
already strong. ‘Thus we are apt to be- 
come only that which we were in any case 
pretty suse to become; we emphasize, but 
we do not develop ourselves. Hence the 
importance of motives under which, for 
the sake of something or some one else, 
we undertake work which does not in 
itself attract us much. Under such mo- 
tives we follow, not our own instincts 
which express the stronger self in us, but 
the lead given to the weaker and other- 
wise perishing self by ideas of use and duty 
or by sympathy with friends. Self-sur- 
render proper and its functions in self- 
development is the central thought to 
which I wish to draw attention. 

When family claims require one of us 
to put aside work for which he has a taste, 
in order that some necessary but uninter- 
esting service may be done, thé self-sur- 
render develops self just where self is 
weak ; and it may be that even the par- 
ticular taste for the moment denied may 
benefit by the enlargement of horizon that 
comes to those who do not hesitate thus 
within reason to give themselves up tothe 
lead of theirenvironment. So, also, when 
sympathy with a friend and interest in his 
or her ways of life and thought induce us 
to take up occupations and subjects which 
do not in themselves attract, we are the 
gainers by the opening up of possibilities 
es us of which we knew not. We 

rour mind in feeling or in thought 
to the lead of another mind, and, becom- 
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ing in a secondary sense that other, as 
well as ourselves, we win a broadening of 
our humanity by all that the other’s is and 
ours is not, 

These acts of self-surrender are always 
going on about and within, and happy 
are they to whom they come with ease 
and grace. We know their quality under 
various names; they are responsive and 
come to the rescue whenever there is 
need; they are docile, and readily give 
themselves up to learn from any book or 
any teacher, sinking their own preconcep- 
tions and habits with ease for the time; 
they are accessible to ideas, however con- 
veyed; they are apt to understand the 
views and feelings of others, not because 
they are clever, but because they have this 
power of giving the mind to another and 
so becoming the other; they have a gift 
for an ors my makedelightful friends, 
especially of the kind that listens well, 
that receives all the confidences, and 
strengthens by pure sympathy. Most of 
us have had, or have, or will have, some 
friend or friends to whom we can be all 
this, but there are some for whom their 
friendships generally are so characterized. 

And.all the while this self-surrendering, 
impressionable, docile, accessible being 
grows, if also a morally earnest, and there- 
fore original, being, from less to more, 
becoming, on the one hend, the counter- 

art of his world of circumstance, because 
he never shrinks from doing what has to 
be done, or from thinking and feeling 
what has to be thought and felt, and be- 
coming, on the other hand, so far a com- 
pletely developed human a as to be 
typical or representative, not of the aver- 
age, but of the whole of his entire social 
world—asortof concreteuniversal. Strong 
minds, if they can do it, surrender them- 
selves thus without fear; they are so sure 
of their originality that they dare to be 
docile. 

The effect of this self-susrendering habit 
of mind on the acquisition of knowledge 
and growth of intellect is specially marked. 
It is impossible to understand a difficult 
writer, or one far removed from our own 
point of view, if we insist on maintaining 
ourselves throughout at our own center of 
thought. .Am author: must: be read, a! 
thinker must be. studied, in the first 
place, from his point of view. The mind 
of the redder must be given to him to 
follow his lead, gage: as wide as it will 
open to receive his thought, cleared for 
the time from obstructive preconceptions, 
however vital, while all in our‘own minds 
that helps us to grasp the thinker’s mean- 
ing is brought into prominence. Great 
patience is sometimes required for this 
task, and it is often necessary to read a 
book through once or twice rapidly, 
though with care, preserving throughout 
the most humble and even reverential at- 
titude of mind. The kingdom of know!l- 
edge. has to be received in the spirit of a 
little child, and thus things hid from the 
wise and prudent may be revealed unto 
babes. A critical habit of mind is invalu- 
able, but in early stages of knowledge it 
is at least as important to be able to put 
it, in the negative sense, aside, It is, of 
course, a much cleverer thing to read the 
difficult author, even as a beginner, in a 
carping, critical spirit, to gauge all his 
ideas and test his arguments by compari- 
son with our own ideds and measurement 
with our logical foot-rule, Aud it is per- 
fectly true that we have not finished un- 
derstanding him—have not made the 
truth of his knowledge our own—until 
we have either put him through this sift- 
ing process, or thought out the matter for 
ourselves. Nevertheless, the first step is 
to see what he means, and to see it in the 
most favorable light. This is what I im- 
agine some “‘smart” people, with unnatu- 
rally sharp critical intellect, so very often 
failtodo..... 

It is more difficult to understand, yet 
the fact seems indubitable, that even our 
emotional life, no Jess than that of the in- 
tellect and will, can take on new forms of 
development because of contact with other 
minds. We can come to feel, without 
definitely thinking or judging, as another 
feels in any set of circumstances, rather 
than as we would naturally feel ourselves. 
We see the signs and take on the emo- 
tional state, which may be an altogether 
néw experience, and therefore implies de- 
velopment for us. Thus we may learn 
mew ways of feeling, may develop the 
narrow round of emotion that is normally 
actual in us to include much more which, 
but for our power of sympathy and wil- 
lingness to er, we should. never 
know. To resist this influence.is to re- 
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sist the grace of human nature working 
through others in,us by opening latent 
springs of feeling in our own hearts. To 
ield is to surrender the emphasized, 
imited, familiar self .in favor of a wider 
self, including elements sometimes so 
strange and unfamiliar that. we take 
it, at first sight, for an outer influence 
only. Tosurrender in this sense is to de- 
velop. . .,. 

The practical rule is not hard to under- 
stand. Influences and impressions should 
be allowed to flow in freely upon us, pro- 
vided we can take them and make them 
part of ourselves,—an extension of the self 
that we already are. And in all that we 
do and say as ours we should express 
ourselves, unassimilated impressions dwell- 
ing ‘with ve stisatty t ey become.our 
own,» ;: ar of altering the present 
self shoals eatevlaited if the alteration 
be not for the worse. Self strengthens 
itself—its limited self—by absorption in 
the interests that draw it most powerfully; 
but if it would grow from less to more, the 
means. lie if devotion to objective ends, 
and in surrender to worthy influences bal- 
anced by self-respect. \ 

Self-development and self-surrender are 
not rival principles of the good life re- | 
quiring the mediation of a shadowy third 
to keep them balanced and to make them 
one. Butself-surrender is the chief means 
by which development is accomplished in 
a well-maintained self. 
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The story of Jonah, or anything ¢ 
tending toward an explanation of it, ¢ 
has a claim wpon the attention of 3 
every Bible-reader. : 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject ¢ 
in the light of recent peg bsg 7 4 
research, and brings to bear upon ¢ 
it many ‘interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the .consideration of ¢ 
all readers of the Bible. ; 


What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

2 Nature will not allow the 
(1 clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
filammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 


~ What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy,. when not duetoa 
constitutional humor, is CuTiouRA Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Draoe 
AnD CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’”’ or 
**pearl glass.’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
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I. P. .Frinx, Esq. 
551 Pearl St., New York. 
DEaR SIR; 


The reflector ordered for First Congregational 
Church by telegram, entirely upon your recommen- 
dation, is a success—it lights our church completely. 
It is also an ornament to the church. 

All are satisfied. Enclosed find check to settle bill. 
Very truly yours, 


James B, Hatx, 
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Seorrnvent:— 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buys cake of 
Baroiio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so w ach that you 
will never be without it again. 
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_For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. ; 
The New Gulf Coast Resort 
**THE PALTIIS.”’’ 


Sixty miles south of Tampa. The most attractive 
and healthy location on the Gulf Coast. The 
house is entirely new, and situated on a bluff 
overlooking Sarasota Bay. Famous tarpon fishing 
grounds; also fine bay and gulf fishing. Yachts 
and row-boats with competent boatmen. 

Take Manatee River steamer at Port Tampa for 
Braidentown, and then carriage or railroad to 
** The Paims,’’ Sarasota. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day. Special rates for 
long engagements. For further information ap- 
ply to the proprietor (formerly of Homosassa), 

ALFRED P. JONES, 
Saree Florida. 
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HE better the preparation of the lesson by the class, 
the more effective is the teacher’s work likely to 
be. For the advanced scholars, there is no more 

complete or attractive lesson help than THe SuNDAY 
ScHoot Times, and the low price places it within the 
A package of five or more mailed to you 
every week would cost less than one cent acopy. The 


scholars, in many instances, prefer to pay for the paper 


In order that all may have an opportunity to test the 
value of Tue Sunpay ScHoo. Times, the publishers will 
be glad to send to any teacher of an advanced class not 
suitably provided for by the school, a sufficient number 
of free sample copies of the paper to supply one to each 
For subscription terms see the 
fourteenth page of each*issue of the paper. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TEACHING = TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
achool workers. It is to-day the moe 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 


“Every teacher - Sunday -echool will feel 
is work widened i cee reading this book. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘book of 200 pages, com- 

three distinct Catalogues 
nd together —one each of 
SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every icular.( 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on’ 
fine paper and in lovely bronze barca cand 
brown colors. Many charming colore ae 
Nothing like it ever before, seen. 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits— some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, 


and all at moderate prices. Do not fail , 
to see this wonderful k catalogue. Sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents, with c for valu- 


able new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 
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blossoms. It begins to bloom whea only ia edhe 
high in a three-inch pot, pate y Pyle out flowers, 
) sospend or po = ao a —— at once. 
test t novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little Beauty. je cents each; 2 for 50 cents, post-paid. 
Ts CHILDS’ JEWEL nee? a 
e greatest sensation among novelties. perfect 
ever-blooming Rose, which he at the same tie 
flowers of several different colors — pin yellow, buff, 
ted, mottled, and blotched. 
and b beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for mail, post- 
cents poh, 2 rg 50 cents, for $x.00. 
Pes Offer.— For 30 cents we will send either the 
or Rose and our great Book described 
Reve andat 50 cents we will send ‘alloy Calla, 
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